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Vlll PBEPACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

lift Thou up the light of Thy countenance upon 
us!" In these words lies the secret of true 
happiness — a "peace the world cannot give," 
a "joy that no man taketh away." And shall 
we not do our utmost to bring man's need within 
reach of God's supply ? 

There are hearts we find who have learnt the 
secret of access to the great Fountain-Head, have 
fotind the full-flowing of that most perfect stream, 
have bathed in its living waters, and refreshed 
themselves, and now strengthened and revived by 
its sweet inflowing to their own souls, are longing 
to communicate to others that which they have 
themselves found to be neither more nor less than 
Life out of death. There are those, too, who tell 
us they once could tell us of "joy unspeakable 
and full of glory," " peace that passeth all ulider- 
standing," and these as their own experience, but 
that now, like Elijah's brook, the stream would 
seem to be running dry, the poor heart, once so 
warm, now getting cold. Go, like the prophet, 
and comfort another heart. Give to the weary 
the. word of "rest;" to the hungry, a Father's 
promise of supply through His own beloved Son ; 
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to the sorrowing, comfort — nay, more, "strong con- 
eolation " — and you will be yourself consoled, 
satisfied, rejoiced. The promise will be made true 
in your case, " He that watereth others, shall be 
watered also himself ; '* while those around you 
will rejoice also, and you will no longer fear the 
Voice that speaks regretfully of the useless tree, 
" Cut it down ; why cumbereth it the ground ? " 
but may, with the confidence of faith in Another's 
merits, appropriate the fourfold promise to the 
serving ones, given in Isa. Iviii. 8, of "light," 
"health," "righteousness," "glory." 

Let us then, taking one earnest gaze into the 
deep sea of human want and sorrow so closely 
surrounding us, take another look into the Father's 
countenance, where we are already learning to 
find the " Light," and ask Him, " Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do ? " Assuredly, in the 
answer to this prayer, we shall find rich blessings 
on our own souls, our home circles, and on those 
immediately around us. 

** Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal/' 

Shall we not yield to the pressure placed upon 
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US, and step into the path of humble service which 
our King has spread before our feet ? 

The hospitals, workhouses, infirmaries, coffee- 
halls, and countless other spheres are ready for 
our use. 

Among all classes we hear the same thirsty cry. 
Shall we not echo back the Shepherd's words, 
"Ho! every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters ; come buy wine and milk, without money 
and without price. . . . Wherefore do ye spend 
money for that which is nought, and labour for 
that which satisfieth not ? . . . Incline your ear 
and come unto Me ; hear and your soul shall 

LIVE." 

Then, as the Lord directs, let us obey, even the 

smallest indication, not asking everybody's advice, 

but looking upward, and onward, and doing His 

will. 

E. E. COTTON. 
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GOD IN ALL, AND ALL IN GOD. 

Thee in the loving bloom of mom, 
Thee in the purple eve we see ! 

All things in earth and heaven, O Lord, 
live and move in Thee ! 

Thee in the spring's fresh joys and life ; 

Thee in the May-dew's timid glow ; 
Thee in the autumn's mellow beech ; 

Thee in winter's snow ! 

life is not life without Thee, Lord ; 

Thou fill'st creation's wondrous whole ; 
light is not light without Thy love ; 

Blank this boundless soul ! 

Thee, Lord, without, this seeing eye 

Looks on a mist, a void, a blot ; 
Thee, Lord, without, this hearing ear 
• Hears, yet heareth not I 

No ! not the beauty of the earth, 
Not the wide splendour of the sea ; 

No, not the glory of the heavens, 
Save as seen in Thee. 

No ! not the fragrance of the woods. 
Nor the deep music of the breeze ; 

Not all the hues of field and flower, 
But Thyself in these ! 

No ! not the valley nor the hill. 
The lake, the stream, the waterfall ; 

No ! not the girdling zone of blue, — 
But Thyself in all ! 

Without Thee, day is darkest night, — 
With Thee, the deepest night is day; 

Earth's only Sun, O Lord, art Thou, — 
Shine our night away. 



BONAR. 




[OR the evils of our country we hear 
various remedies proposed, amongst 
those who would seek to be the bene- 
factors of their poorer neighbours. 
" Give them pleasant gardens, entertainments, 
places of amusement. Encourage a love of the 
beautiful, and thus elevate gradually the viiiBted 
mind, deformed taste, and low pursuits of the 
working man." 

And this we especially hear urged on behalf of the 
artizans of London, who, beyond the foggy street 
in which they dwell, often know no other resort 
but the gin-palace, with its many deadly auxiliaries. 

The scene of the story I have ventured to relate 
in these pages is one of great beauty. 

In one of the loveliest valleys of Surrey, the 

little, old-fashioned town of D nestlee itself 

amidst gently sloping hills, masses of woodland, 
and richly timbered parks; while the landscape 
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on every side is dotted over with tiny villages, 
each centred by its own pretty church. The 
beauty, as well as variety of scenery, create a 
paradise of enchantment even to those who have 
the happiness of living constantly within the 
charmed circle ; how much more to the weary 
Londoner, who, throwing aside for a short season 
his toils and anxieties, suddenly finds himself 
surrounded by beauty such as this? "I could 
always be good if I lived here !'' has been the 
language of many a visitor to our pretty valley. 
"I shouldn't think, ma'am, you could ever be 
cross here !" said a poor woman, who, as member 
of a mothers' meeting in Bermondsey, formed one 
of a happy party who had come to enjoy a holiday 
in the lovely grounds belonging to a gentleman in 
the neighbourhood. 

But, dear reader, beauty does not cast out sin. 
And here the same evils force themselves upon vs 
that are found in all their fearful power in the 
worst localities of our great cities. The same 
*' good fight ot faith** is needed. " We wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places." The evil taste cannot be corrected ex- 
cept by a divine interposition— a new "birth'* 
into a new "kinfi:dom" — a changed heart makes 
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a changed man. Without touching the root of 
the tree, how can we mend the fruit ? The mother 
who finds her infant in the full enjoyment of a 
naked-bladed knife, knows by an instinctive wisdom 
how to apply a remedy to the evil. A better toy is 
put within sight and reach of the little one, while 
the child in grasping it drops the dangerous tool, 
finding itself both happy and safe in the newly- 
provided enjoyment. The dangerous tool in the 
hand of the working man is the easily obtained 
drink. While he plays with it, he destroys him- 
seK, and ruins his family. 

Men, women, and children, in numbers too 
great to recount, throughout our Christian land, 
are daily falling victims to the sin of drunken- 
ness, which, like the plague of the seventeenth 
century, is doing its fatal work too quickly, and, 
alas! pursuing an almost unchecked progress on 
every side. Town and country alike are infested 
by this widely-spreading malady, as we should 
soon see, to our " shame and confusion of face," 
were every house thus infected, to have the red 
cross of death marked over its threshold. 

We want to correct this evil. In offering to the 
working man a better way, — putting within his 
easy reach the offer of a new supply, — telling him 
in simple words of a tender Saviour's love. His 
mighty power. His boundless compassion, — laying 
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to his hand " the Sword of the Spirit, which is the 
Word of God," by which he may overcome the 
great Adversary, — ^we use the one and only means 
for his sure reformation ; and that means our God 
has promised to bless. As he partakes of the full 
" supply," he is ready to say to his fellow-workmen, 
" taste and see that the Lord is good ; blessed is 
the man that trusteth in Him," as he receives the 
precious words of the Saviour, he, too, can echo the 
song, "They are sweeter than honey to my taste," 
and as he brings to experience the marvellous 
power of the " two-edged sword," he is ready to cry 
with David, " There is none like that — give it me." 
Thus he is prepared to enjoy the blessings that strew 
his path. Instead of complaining any longer at his 
**hard lot," he can trace the dealings of a loving 
hand in his trials, as well as countless mercies. 

Our working man becomes sober, diligent, satis- 
fied. His master is better served, his home happy, 
while his own soul rejoices in the new-found calm, 
of rest in the "Stedfast Will," so beautifully 
described in the following lines : 

" Be still, my soul, be still ! 
Unquiet is the world without ; 
All strife, and fickleness, and doubt, — 

Seek thou the stedf ast will ! 

" Give rest, my God, within, 
'Mid strifes, and dark uncertainties. 
The tumults, and the vanities. 

The passions and the sin.'* 
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There were ninety-and-nine that safely lay 

In the shelter of the fold ; 
But some were out on the hills away, 

Far off from the gates of gold. 
Away on the mountains wild and bare, 
Away from the tender Shepherd's care. 




jNDEE a hill, overshadowed by trees and 
bordered by a solitary field, beyond 
which runs the long high road, stands 
a row of cottages, or rather, a little 
street, which, at the time my. story begins, I 
used to take much pleasure in denominating 
" my district." Having originally been a pretty 
copse, tenanted only by nightingales, it still pre- 
served the name of "The Orchard," and it 
is to one of its newly-built cottages, that I am 
going to escort my reader on this particular 
Monday morning, and relate the adventures of 
the day. 

Knocking at the door, which stood partly open, 
and expecting to find, as usual, the kitchen in- 
habited by a woman, reigning supreme over soap- 
suds and half-washed clothes, — her usual saluta- 
tion being, " Washin* to-day, ma'am; will you take 
a seat," while there generally ensued, upstairs 
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and down, and round and round, a busy search, 
first for the clothing card, and then for some 
coppers, one reason for my weekly call being to 
receive the said coppers, and mark the number of 
them on the card, — I was surprised to hear a 
very gruff voice from inside, which seemed to 
say, " Come in." Availing myself of the invita- 
tion, I found myself face to face with a man, 
dressed in rough corduroys, his face flushed, his 
hair in want of brushing, and his whole appear- 
ance generally uninviting. 

" Missus is out," he said. Then, finding I did 
not immediately make my exit, he leant his elbow 
upon the manteltpiece, and began an explanation 
of affairs by way of an apology for his being at 
home at that unwonted hour. "You see, I 
couldn't go to work, I've got such a cold, and 
Buch a pain in my back. Such bad weather, you 

see, and one thing and another Always 

something wrong. . . . Things always goes against 
us, do what you will," . . . and a little more in 
the same strain. 

I must confess I was rather alarmed at finding 
myself in the society of the rough-looking man ; 
and though I did not quite like to leave him in 
this melancholy state of mind, yet hardly knew 
how to reply to his querulous remarks. '* The 
Lord sends the weather," I said. 
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*' And it's all wrong,'' he growled out. 

"But He can make you happy, and supply 
your wants, too." 

A very impatient shuffle of his foot, and a look 
towards the door, seemed to imply that my pre- 
sence was becoming irksome. But I was very 
much bent on accomplishing something that 
morning, so I had the boldness to say — 

" Do you ever go to church ?" 

"No! I don't hold with church, nor with 
parsons neither. I don't see 'tis right to pay 
the taxes to keep that ere parson in clover, and 
he don't do nothing. Just see what a good house 
he's got ! Bless me ! and a stable too ! and all 
the rest of it. And we ain't got enough to live 
on. No ! I don't see that — not at all." 

More followed in the same strain, while I vainly 
endeavoured to turn the conversation to some 
more profitable end. At last, making a home- 
thrust, I said : 

* * But your own soul, J ! Tell me about your- 
self. Won't you listen this morning to the loving 
words of the Lord Jesus ? He offers you a place 
in His happy home. I want you to accept His 
invitations. . . . When you feel unwell, or get 
into trouble, do tell the Lord all about it. He 
would comfort jon, and make everything seem bo 
pleasant." 
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At last he broke out — 

" I ain't a good man, and I don't pretend to be. 
I'm no better than the rest — and that isn't saying 
much. I goes to the public house almost every 
night, and Sundays too — just anyhow — and no- 
body OABES." . . . 

These words were the beginning of our Coflfee 
Eoom. 

Like lead they sank into my heart — "nobody 
cares!" A hundred dens of iniquity are open to 
the unguided footsteps of the working men, 
a multitude of hands stretched out to drag them 
into perdition, a volume of voices within and 
without whispering in luring tones, — " Therefore 
came I forth to meet thee, diligently to seek thy 
face, and I have found thee** — millions of the 
devil's emissaries daily waiting to entrap, en- 
slave, destroy, the unthinking victim ; and succeed- 
ing — how often ? — in their schemes of seZ/*-enrich- 
ment, at the cost of their " neighbour's " ruin. 

In the public house, " beer, ale, and spirits," 
wait, ever ready — ^ready to do their deadly work. 
The publican, by his bar, strives with every 
blandishment to sell his wares ; the publican's 
wife, sitting with folded arms and necklaced 
throat in the lighted parlour, talks agreeably to 
the unhappy visitors as they enter; the pretty 
barmaid serves the foaming drink ; and one and 
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all vie with each other in trying to make the 
'^gentlemen" "feel at home," inquiring graciously 
after the health of the families of each, and 
simulating a kind and individual interest in the , 
welfare of those they are daily bringing to a 
lower level of pauperism and absolute misery; 
while their own pockets are becoming heavy with 
the weight of the unblessed gold they are daily 
accumulating. 

** Mrs W is such a nice woman ! So kind ; 

we all like her/' said a man one day, who 
shortly after lost his place through drinking, 
when reproved for going to a public house very 
frequently. The poor wife heart-broken at home, 
the children in want of clothes and food, and the 
man an infatuated victim of the public house, 
through the smiling courtesies of the publican's 
wife ! 

Thus cajoled and deluded, the visitor spends 
shilling after shilling on the destroying draughts — 
alternately drinking himself, and treating others, 
till either he falls helpless on the floor, or, mad- 
dened with the liquor, returns staggering to his 
home, to curse and strike the wife and children 
God has given him to support and protect, while 
in abject terror, the helpless creatures huddle 
themselves together in comers, to hide till the 
fit is past, and " father comes to his-self." 
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But are these men none the worse for the 
puhlican's entertainment on the following day ? 
The reaction now sets in, and miserable are the 
feelings of depression. The food on the table is 
scarce ; the wife dejected ; the children deprived 
of their school pence hang about the door, in- 
creasing every moment the discomfort of the 
unhappy father, who once more, in spite of home 
entreaties, sallies forth to receive the friendly 

greeting at the Arms, where the same 

miserable scene recurs. 

Perhaps you will answer, " These are rare 
cases." I can only reply from my own short 
experience, "They are more common than you 
think." Every other house among the poor is 
more or less troubled, either individually or rela- 
tively, with the evil influences of drink. " I have 
spent my money on it," said a man the other 
day. "How much in a week?" I asked. "Be- 
tween £2 and £S sometimes," was the answer. 
" In one week ? " was my astonished question. 
Oh, yes, and more. What, with tasting, and 
drinking, and treating, the money soon goes." 
And oh ! how soon the misery follows I The evil 
passions stirred seem to bid defiance to the will 
of a holy God, and miseries we need not detail 
soon become the punishment of the sin. 

Would to God that these scenes were rare! 
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They are being enacted nightly, in every city, 
village, hamlet. And shall we not put forth a 
hand to save ? A " withered hand *' it may be — 
weak, helpless, and unaccustomed to the work, but 
in obedience to the command, "stretched out,'* 
and, according to the day's need, succoured from 
on high, strengthened with an Almighty power — 
shall we hold back ? 

We cannot shut our eyes, when God has opened 
them to these facts. 

To the rescue, then ! — for " nobody cares" — 
this was my feeling. But to look at the bright 
side of the matter, we who know the mighty strides 
that Christian efforts on behalf of working men 
have made during the past years, cannot but 
rejoice, thank God, and take courage I 

I committed my anxieties to the Father's care; 
and — received from Him an answer. 

But I must go back a little. Will you follow 
me? 
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Sowing the seed by the waytdde high, 
Sowiog the seed on the rooka to die, 
Sowing the seed where the thorns will spoil. 
Sowing the seed in the fertile soil, 
Oh ! what shall the hardest be ? 

Sown ia the darkness, or sown in the light. 
Sown in our weakness, or sown in our might ; 
Gathered in time or eternity, 
Sore, ah I sure, will the harvest b& 




|HEEE years before the date of the 
incident referred to in the previous 
chapter, as a teacher in the district 
Sunday School, I had a small class ol 
little girls, whose conduct was so unvaryingly 
good, that I often lamented thus — "Anyone could 
manage them!" while heavily there lay at my 
heart thoughts of the boys who thronged the 
streets and highways, on Sunday afternoons, un- 
cared for, and untaught. Little Ishmaels they 
seemed, in their wild and reckless condition — 
their " hand against every man, and every man's 
hand against them." Large groups of these 
neglected ones might be seen every Sunday after- 
noon playing hockey or cricket, or wandering 
over the fields in quest of birds' nests, throwing 
stones, ridiculing the passers-by, and, in fact, 
trying their skill at any kind of mischief that 
might come in their way. 
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Sometimes I had suggested collecting these 
wild boys together, if such a thing were possible, 
and teaching them myself; but to this proposal 
generally received the decided answer, " Such 
work is not for a young lady." *'Let others 
who are more fitted undertake the task." The 
'^ others" never appeared, and I became weary of 
waiting. 

After some time a Scripture reader came to 
work in the town, and he opened a class for lads, 
which was attended by some of these poor, rough 
fellows. He had hired a room in a small cottage, 
about half a mile from our house, through the 
aid of subscriptions from my father and another 
gentleman living in the place, and here, every 
Sunday, he met a small company of boys. The 
style of things, I used to hear, on these occasions 
was not remarkable for its refinement — the youths 
being rough and untutored, and the decorum 
expected in a class quite a novelty to them. How- 
ever, the Scripture reader persevered in his efforts, 
always maintaining that if the boys were trouble- 
some occasionally, they were certainly grateful; 
and thus matters were standing, when he received 
offers of another situation, and came to make 
known to my father his intention of leaving the 
place. As he told us the news, he said, " I cannot 
find a teacher for the boys. Shall I be obliged to 
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dismiss them altogether?" We all exclaimed 
against this proposal ; but our endeavours to find 
another teacher seemed, indeed, to be in vain. 
" Must I break it up ?" again asked the reader. 

"Lord, if thou wilt," I prayed, "send me;" 
and once more I offered my services, saying, 
'* Just for one Sunday let me talk to them ; per- 
haps we may find a teacher during the week." 

So the reader gave out, "I am going away^but 
the class will be held as usual next Sunday." 

When I arrived at the cottage, only a dozen 
little boys were there, but they were attentive, and 
listened with great interest to the story of the 
brazen serpent, asking at the end, " May we come 
again?" "Yes! come again next Sunday if you 
like, and see if there is to be any class," I was 
obliged to answer, for I did not quite feel I had 
permission to promise myself to them. 

Delighted with even the hope, they went off in 
great spirits. 

Some of my friends begged me not to meet the 
boys again. " It will never do," they said. For 
one young man had informed us that he had tried 
to teach some of these lads once upon a time, and 
his short period of government had come to so 
ignominious an end, that nothing would ever 
induce him to make the attempt again. " These 
rough fellows," he said, " made a dreadful row for 
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a time, and then saying to each other, * This is i.o 
goy they all went out, locking me into the room ! !" 
Other young men gave a similar account of tem- 
pestuous scenes they too had witnessed among 
these and other boys of the same class, and all 
agreed accordingly in refusing their help. 

Happily for me, my father warmly backed up 
my wishes to teach them myself; and the following 
Sunday he and I sallied forth the second time to 
the scene of action. He offered to stay in the 
room all the time, if I wished it, but I thought I 
had better be i^wprotected, so was left to my fate 
at the cottage door. Here I found, to my surprise, 
a little congregation of boys, of all sizes, from about 
seventeen or eighteen downwards, assembled in 
waiting. The news had spread, ** There's a young 
lady what cares for boys, and she is coming to 
teach us," and the poor fellows had mustered 
accordingly. 

They were exceedingly good during the hour we 
spent together, making the same request as before 
after the finishing prayer, "May we come again?" 
" Yes, come if you like,** was my answer. 

But this reign of peace was not to last long ! 
Two or three Sundays after this, the class having 
reached a formidable size, though still packed into 
the one small room, the boys suddenly began to 
make a great noise. They hooted, and clapped, 
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and stamped with their feet, then putting their 
hands to their mouths, they gave forth long shrill 
whistles, which I shall never forget ! Everything 
[ said was turned into nonsense, and, in fact, a 
terrible scene ensued. Finding they would not be 
quieted, and that literally my voice could not be 
heard in the hubbub, in despair I stood up and 
pointed to the door, making signs to them to go 
out. This silenced them, and made them all look 
very grave. But I had to open the door myself, 
and stand by it inexorable, notwithstanding their 
penitent looks. Not a word was spoken. When 
I went outside, I found my unruly pupils looking 
very blank ; but some of them were talking to- 
gether, and passing, what seemed to me, a very 
strange resolution, considering the course of action 
they had just pursued. " She shan't walk home 
(doner* they were saying, and, suiting their steps 
accordingly, they ranged themselves round me as 
a kind of body-guard, I suppose ; while in dignified 
silence we proceeded to walk home. Along the 
high road we went till we reached the turnpike 
gate, when out rushed the man in charge, throw- 
ing his gate wide open for the easier passage of 
this solemn procession. ... A little further, and 
then we reached the bottom of the hill which I 
was obliged to mount in order to reach our house. 
Here, I thought we should part; but not so. 
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Some of the bigger boys were detailed off to 
accompany me " all the way home." As we drew 
near my destination, one of my retinne ventured 
the suggestion, " What time will the class be next 
Sunday, Miss?" " The class ! next Sunday ! " I 
replied, "there will be no class next Sunday." 
"No class!" they said, and they pleaded very 
earnestly, very earnestly indeed, " Won't there be 
a class?" "Won't there be no meeting for us 
boys next Sunday afternoon?" 

"No!" I said, "you broke up the class to-day 
yourselves. I was willing to be your friend and 
come and talk to you, but you would not hear 
me. You did not want to have me." 

My reception at home was most kind and sym- 
pathizing, but of the " I told you so" description. 
Still my father took my part, and expressed his 
very great surprise that the boys should have be- 
haved in this extraordinary manner, and advised 
me to wait and see what next ! 

On the following Saturday the gentleman I 
have before mentioned called to inquire after my 
welfare and that of the class. When he heard the 
news, he said he would go and meet them himself 
the next day, and reprove them for their ill 
behaviour. At five p.m. he was to come and tell 
me of his proceedings. I waited impatiently for 
the time, and when the hour arrived, hearing a 
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ring at the door bell, ran to open it, expecting to 
find our friend trae to his appointment. But not 
so, indeed ! 

There were assembled a great crowd of boys in 
front of the house ; two of them standing at the 
door. "We have come," they said, "to beg 
pardon for the behaviour last Sunday. We are 
very sorry, and promise it will not happen again 
if you will come and teach us." 

The lamp in the hall threw a picturesque light 
over the motley group outside, and revealed the 
shock heads and earnest faces in clear relief 
against the darkness behind. 

" I do not know whether I can come again," I 
answered ; " but I will pray that God may send 
somebody to teach you, for I want you to have a 
friend." 

This they evidently considered a " put off," and 
wanted a more decided answer. So they pro- 
ceeded, " It was two bad boys that made the row. 
If you turn them out, you will have no trouble 
with the rest." 

" Two bad boys !" I exclaimed. " Shew them 
to me. What are their names ?" 

No reply ; but a good deal of whispering and 
confabbing together. . • • Still no reply. 

" Well ! I should like to see them. Two bad 
boys, and all the rest quite good ! " 
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Two most ragged and mischievous looking 
specimens of humanity were now thrust forward 
by the rest. One could have wept as the light 
streamed upon their hardened but anxious faces, 
while they silently accepted the accusation of guilt. 

*'0h! these are the two! What are their 
names?" The names were given. "Very well! 
That will do ; now you may all go. I will have 
these two boys for my class, for these are the ones 
the Lord Jesus came to save. He says, ^ I came not 
to call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance.' " 

I would have spoken more, but could not ; when 
the crowd began to nod to one another, and clap 
their hands. 

''Shell do!" they said, "she'll do!"— then 
turning to me, "We'll all be there on Sunday. 
There'll be lots of boys." 

With this comforting assurance, they departed, 
leaving me to hear the decree of my parents, who 
had been silent spectators of the scenes 

"Yes!" they said, "you must go; and a 
blessing with you 1 " . . . 

Prom that day the cottage became overcrowded 
with large numbers of devoted and attentive boys. 
They were true to their word, poor fellows, and 
well repaid the time and interest given to them. 

Now my father rented a larger room for us, 
which still proved far too small. To meet this 
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difSculty, I divided the class into two parts, 
admitting one half at three o'clock, teaching 
them for an hour, and then dismissing them in 
favour of the others already waiting at the door. 
This arrangement continued for a short time, and 
then we were again driven from our room by an 
overplus of numbers, and glad to take refuge in 
a new room built for us in the little country 
street which I have before described. 

This room was nicely fitted up, and made a 
centre of regular Sunday and week-day work 
among the boys, every effort being warmly appre- 
ciated both by themselves and their parents. 
They soon become nicely-dressed and well-man- 
nered, able to read and write; indeed, the upward 
progress was marvellously rapid. 

"But where are your 'ragged boys?*" my 
friends used to say; ''these boys look well 
dressed and cared for." 

"And I have never given them anything but 
a little teaching," was always my reply. "It 
certainly was not their original appearance, I 
confess; but such has been the effect of the 
Sunday class. I cannot account for it, but so 
it is." 

And here may I remark, that the misery of the 
lower class of our population is not caused by 
poverty^ but by sin. Bring the light to bear 
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upon their darkened homes, and you have — ^what 
results ? Heaven takes the place of hell ! No 
longer slaves of Satan, they become the happy 
children of God; and even where the change of 
heart has not actually taken place, an outward 
change becomes visible under the power of new 
influences; the homes .are reached, the boys 
acquire better tastes, seed is sown for a bright 
eternity in their hearts, they feel they are loved 
and watched over, and their natures, ever so 
impressible to kindness, respond with a deep and 
lasting gratitude to the efforts made on their 
behalf. 

The class continued to increase so much in 
numbers, that we were obliged once more to 
make a move. On the same site a much larger 
room was built. My father presented us with a 
musical instrument.* The walls of the room 
were decorated — ^I may say covered — ^with maps, 
pictures, and texts; a cupboard stocked with 
bibles, hymn-books, and a small library; and 
a black board, erected for visual teaching — an 
important adjunct, as every one acquainted with 
such work has experienced. 

* Chappell's Cellestina— an instrument which, being small and 
P<*rtable of size, has since proved very useful for the little meet- 
Jng» for the poor in the villages, readings for the working-men 
»t the dinner hours, and among the sick at the hospital 
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The class was now divided into three parts. 
This was no easy matter, as there was still only 
one teacher ; but it must be done, and for three 
years this was our plan : — 

At two o'clock, boys who could not read (about 
fifty usually mustered to this division). 

At three o'clock, boys who cotiM read (fifty or 
sixty). 

At four o'clock, boys over seventeen years of 
age (thirty to forty). 

During this time we had occasional ups and 
downs; but, on the whole, we dwelt in clover, 
and then the scene was transformed, and our 
Sunday afternoons became a field for larger work. 
In the meantime, various incidents occurred which 
proved that a blessing rested upon the truth 
scattered, and that the parents, as well as friends, 
of the boys were receiving and accepting the same 
sweet message of the Saviour's love. 



CHAPTEE III. 



Scatter the gems of the beautiful 

In the depths of the human sonl, 
They shall bud, and blossom, and bear thee fmiif 

While the endless ages roll. 




jUE room in " The Orchard " was, as I 
have said, made as attractive as possible. 
Not the least of these attractions during 
the chilly days of winter was a good 
blazing fire, which, by its glowing light reflected 
from the window, brought many a cold boy within 
our walls. Bright and happy afternoons they 
had — never giving trouble, but always gentle and 
kind in their behaviour. 

One afternoon, the boys had all taken their 
places, and we were just going to commence pro- 
ceedings, when an unwonted sound of noisy voices 
outside threatened to disturb our peace. 

" Will you ask those boys outside to come in ? " 
I suggested. 

Some hesitation ensued ; and then my proposal 
was decidedly negatived. 

"They are only gipsy boys, Miss. They are 
playing hockey." 
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" They don't belong to the class," said another. 

At last, finding no one rose to open the door, 
and that my resolution seemed in danger of 
passing unseconded, I went out myself, and 
invited in the strangers. 

** Come in beside us," I said, " we are going to 
have some hymns, and pictures, and stories. 
Will you come ? " 

The broad grins which my words evoked from 
the hockey-players shewed that at least the idea 
was a novel one, and that possibly, captivated by 
this charm, our new friends might be secured. 
. . . They were soon ushered into the midst of 
the circle, who, with many murmurs of disapproba- 
tion, accosted them thus : — " Now, then ! look 
out ! " " Take off your caps, and put on your 
manners ! " 

While with further uncomplimentary remarks, 
which from politeness to me were somewhat 
suppressed, they rather unwillingly found room 
for the strangers on the seat in front of the table 
by which I sat. The new boys blushed scarlet 
through their dark skins, and vainly endeavoured 
to smooth their rough hair. A friendly word soon 
reassured them, and enabled them to whisper 
to me in confidence a fact of which they were 
evidently much ashamed, for the hymn-books 
had been passed to them — they could "not read." 
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Our hymn that afternoon was — 

" Oh I come to Jesus now ! 
Jdsus is here," 

sung to the tune of ** There is a Happy Land " — 
the subject that followed — " Tell me some of 
the kind things that Jesus Christ did when he 
was upon earth." The answers were bright and 
lively, and full of interest, as the boys, once so 
ignorant, seemed to vie with each other in relating 
incidents of the Saviour's life and death. 

The gipsy boys seemed charmed; the tears 
stood in their eyes as we concluded with prayer 
and another hymn. At the end I asked — 

" Which of you will do me a kindness to-day ? " 
All hands went up. 

*'Will you take this message to your fathers 
and mothers — " Father, Jesus loyes you. Mother, 
Jesus loves you " ? 

" Yes ! Miss," cried every voice ; and the little 
crowd dispersed, but not before the gipsy boys 
had asked, " When may we come again ? " . . . 

They now attended every class regularly, and 
shewed the greatest interest in learning. 

Some weeks passed, when one Saturday evening, 
as I was sitting writing at home, a man of the 

name of Stephen F was announced. He was 

not an infrequent visitor, and generally came for 
a Scripture lesson ; but on this occasion he intro- 
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duced himself thus — „ You know Master B , 
don't you, Miss ? " 

" No," I replied, " I never heard of him." 

" Well, he knows you ; he owns the vans in the 

, and has been a travelling man in these 

parts for more than thirty years. He always was 
a pubUc-house man, drinking, and swearing, and 
that. But he is a changed man now ; yes, I think 
he is quite a changed man; and he says it is 
through something you said to him." 

" No, there is some mistake," I said. " I have 
often seen the vans lately, but had not courage to 
go into them ; but I am very glad to hear this 
good news." 

"No! there is no mistake," said my visitor 
most eagerly. " He wants to see you." 

" To-morrow I could see him at the room, when 
the boys' class is over," was my reply. 

To-morrow came, and at the appointed hour 
the boys having been dismissed, a man dressed 
in a smock-frock, with a walking-stick in his 
hand, stood in the doorway. On being invited 
to enter, he bowed very low, taking oflf his hat, 
and saying as he did so, "Thank God for this 
room ! " 

"This is very strange," I said, "you surely 
never were in this room before." 

'* No, Miss, I never was here. But I wanted to 
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come and tell you about myself to-day. A wicked 
sinner I am. Ob! yes, a wicked sinner all my 
days— ^/fy years I — ^but, tbank God, I bave now 
become a littU child. He has forgiven all my 
sins — all tbe past ! Sball I tell you about it ? " 

Looking round tbe room, be repeated more 
tban once, " Tbank God for tbis room ! '• 

He tben proceeded witb tbe following story, 
most of wbicb I can give in bis own words : — 

"A few Sundays ago, my boys was out playing 
on tbis road. Wben tbey came in for tbeir tea, 
tbey said, * We've been to a scbool, sucb. a pretty 
scbool; and we sang bymns, and a young lady 
talked to us.' Tben my little Freddy — be isn't 
but four year old, you know. Miss — be climbed 
up on my knee, and be said, 'Fatber, tbe lady 
sent you a message: sbe said, Jesus loves you, 
fatber.' 

" ' Sent me a message,' I said. 

" * Yes,' sbe said, * Fatber, Jesus loves you.' 

" I was just going to pusb tbe cbild off my knee. 
What! tbat name! I know'd notbin' about it, 
except to take it in vain. Now, to bear it like 
tbis from tbe cbild: wben be put bis little arm 
round my neck, and he began to sing — 

' Oh I come to Jesus now, 
Jesus is here.' 

. ..." I went straight out of tbe van. I walked 
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about. I could eat no food. I could get no 
rest. All my sins came straight before me. I 
could think of nothing else. I could get no relief. 
Fifty years of sin / Fifty yeabs of sin ! Just 
think of that ! But I couldn't go to the public 
house to forget it ; this time, indeed, I couldn't. 
I went to every church and chapel in the place, 
but I got no comfort; everything I heard made 
me worse. Yes! I was miserable. But last 

Thursday, as I was travelling to G , to get 

my hawking license, my load was very heavy. 
Miss, very heavy — my sins, I mean ... I kept 
saying to myself, 'Twelve miles I am walking 
to get my earthly bread, but I have never yet 
tasted one crumb of the " Bread of Life " (refer- 
ring to a sermon he had heard the night before 
on that text). Oh ! where shall I go to get life 
for my poor soul ? I'd walk furder than this, to 
get that life, indeed I would ; but I don't know 
where to go' — when all of a sudden, Freddy's 
hymn came into my mind, 'Jesus is here.* 
'Jesus is hebe.' Take on the vans, I cried, 
never mind me, and I went right off the road, 
away into the common — ^there I knelt down for a 
long time. ' Jesus here / Jesus hebe ! ' that was 
all I could think of. Jesus says, ' I am the Bread 
of Life,' and ' Jesus is hebe.' When I got up from 
my knees, I was shouting with joy, yes ! I was 
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praising God with all my heart. I went after the 

vans, and we all came back from G to- ' 

gether ; but I was shouting and singing all the way 
— couldn't help it. My missus, and all they, said, 

* He's gone mad ; B , you have gone mad.' 

When I came home I went straight to Steve, and 
told him all about it. * Steve,' I said, * will 
this go off?' *Go off, man!' he said, *No; 
you have got Christ, and He will never go away 
from you.' " 

This dear old man has ever since — a period 
of about four years — continued a bright and 
happy Christian. For some time he continued 
to "travel" every summer, always returning in 
the winter to his "home," as he called the green 

plot in the , where in his van he first 

received the message of a Saviour's love. " It 
is my birth-place, you see ! " he would say, "so 
I love it." But this year, he has given up his 
roaming life, rented a cottage, placed his boys at 
the parish school, attending the church regularly 
himself, and bringing his grown-up sons regu- 
larly to the night school. Immediately after his 
conversion, he took up missionary work, saying, 
"You see I have such lots of opportunities of 
speaking for the Master when I am going about. 
I ought to be very thankful, for there's not many 
that have such chances as I have-," «.\id. \^ Sa. 
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quite true— he glorifies his beloved Master in 
every step of his pilgrim life. While selling his 
wares, he will speak of Christ to the buyer; 
while in the train, to the passengers ; by the road- 
side, to the children, or the aimless lounger at the 
corner; and in the small prayer-meetings held 
among the working men he will, with an overflow- 
ing heart, raise his humble testimony to the 
happiness "laid up" in store for "them that 
believe." 

In passing one day a gentleman's house in the 
neighbourhood, and having sold some of his 
pictures, or other wares, at the back door, he 

said, " My Master seemed to say to me, B , go 

to the front door, and so I went — must do what 
Master tells me," There, as it happened, the 
lady passing in from the garden saw him, and 
was astonished by a most courteous salute from 
the old man, who, coming up to her, said, " Please, 
ma'am, what is that I see on your finger ?" "On 
my finger!" she exclaimed, much surprised at 
being thus accosted, "do you mean my ring?" 
" Yes, ma'am," was the reply ; " it is made of gold, 
very precious, and it has been tried in the fire ; 
it is round, too, and has neither beginning nor 
end. Oh ! it is like the love of Christ, very 
precious. He passed through the furnace for 
us, and His great love reaches from eternity to 
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eternity ! no beginning, and no end." Then with 

most pleading tones, " Oh ! ma'am, is your heart 

WRAPPED UP in the love of Jesus Christ? If so, 

you are safe for ever and ever." The lady, 

more surprised than she could tell, wished to 

detain him, that she might ask him questions; 

but her pressing invitations were of no avail, 

"No! ma'am, I thank you; good morning — my 

Master wished me to give you that message. I 

cannot stay." And the humble messenger went 

on his way, having been used of God to carry an 

arrow of comfort and healing into a sorrowing 

heart. Many a lovely story could I tell you of 

our dear bid gipsy man. But what has been 

said will sufi&ce to remind us, that **the Lord's 

arm is not shortened, that it cannot save, nor 

His ear heavy, that it cannot hear." " The Lord 

hath been mindful of us : He will bless us-" 



CHAPTER IV. 

When I thought, *' a way of darkuesj 
Is His people^B narrow way ; " 

Then I saw the pathway ahining 
More and more to perfect day. 




|HEEE came a day when the boys* class 
bore an unexpected fruit. 

The lessons given on Sunday after- 
noon, I found, were often transferred 
by the boys to their parents and other members 
of their home circles ; the result of this process 
being a very urgent request, frequently pressed 

throughout the , "Won*t you talk to us, 

Miss ? Nobody ever teaches vs.** 

"You should go to church," was always my 
answer, though too well I knew, from my own 
little experience of visiting among the poor, that 
the church services did not reach the innermost 
necessities of their darkened souls ; that they 
needed short and simple, as well as varied, 
teaching — ^teaching such as our Saviour Himself 
delighted to give, drawn from the symbols of 
nature, and from the '' thousand and one *' 
incidents of common life, witli 'S^YiiCitL \J!dl«^ ^t^ 
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themselves acquainted, and by which their know- 
ledge is almost nniversally bounded. The invita- 
tions to private reading in their houses wfere 
offered to so great an extent, that I could by no 
means compass more than a fraction of the loving 
work they gave me. Yet so touching were the 
calls for wider and more extended soul-help from 
our poorer neighbours, that it was indeed hard to 
refuse, and yet still harder to find any further 
way or means by which they might be more 
effectually reached. Going one day into a house 
where there dwelt a woman who was one of our 
notorious scolds, whose boys frequented the classes 
held in the room, she said to me — 

** Last night, Miss, I was talking (this ' talking ' 
signified a loud and angular form of domestic 
government, of which, perhaps, my lady readers, 
unless constant visitors of the poor, have not the 
slightest idea) to one of the children, when my 
Johnny came in from your school. He sat very 
quiet for a minute or two, and then he said, 
' Mother, I do wish you was holy^ just like we 
hear at the class about the people in the Bible, 
and other people too. Oh ! mother, wouldn't it 
be nice if you was holy?' It made me cry," 
continued the mother as she related the con- 
versation, "it made me cry, indeed it did, to 
hear my boy speak like that. . • • I wish 
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I was holy ! I ainty and that's just the truth, and 
the children knows it, I suppose. . . . Couldn't 
you have a meeting for us. Miss, and tell us how 
we can be changed, just like you teach the 
boys?" 

The result of this, and other somewhat similar 
appeals, was the commencement of a small Bible 
reading for the women of the , on one after- 
noon in the week. This was very well attended ; 
the women came regularly, and seemed much 
interested, but still they were not satisfied. 

"We want our men to come and see this 
room," they would say. 

"Would you have time to come and see my 
husband some day. Miss? He wants to know 
you." This was a very frequent request. 

" If you please. Miss, I should like you just to 
say a word to my husband. He would like to see 
you, for he reads the books and papers you give 
to the boys, but he never goes nowhere. He 
would like to come to this room, if he might. 
But you don't have nothing in the evenings, do 
you. Miss ? " 

This "going nowhere'' referring to a wasted 
Sunday, and implying an utter neglect of church 
or chapel. 

The pressure on this subject continued to 
increase instead of abate, and tlioxx^ \ ^^tS^^ 
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plainly see the need of the people, I could not dis- 
cover how this need was to be met. 

I tried to see the working men at their homes, 
sometimes on a Sunday, but as the day was so 
fully occupied, as far as I was concerned, by going 
to church twice, and teaching three classes, I had 
not much leisure for accepting their invitations. 
On other occasions, of course, except in some 
cases at the dinner hour, the men were always 
absent from home. 

With the people of this district, according to 
the invariable rule, whether with things temporal 
or spiritual, the sight of supply had quickened the 
sense of need, and created the demand. 



At last the men began to come into the boys' 
class, which was hardly suitable ! 

On one fine day, however, matters were brought 
to a climax thus. In paying a visit to a cottage, 
I was told by the woman who had opened the 
door to me, that her husband wished to speak to 
me. " My man do want to see you very much, 
she said." I wondered what the reason could be, 
but finding she was not communicative on the 
subject, I invited him to come to the room, sA the 
close of the boys' class, on the following Sunday. 

At the appointed place and hour he appeared 

a fine-looking specimen of a navvy he was, head 
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and shoulders taller than most of his fellow- 
workmen, with a stalwart breadth of figure and 
muscular power to correspond. As he raised hi^ 
cap from his curly head, he said, " I can't come it 
at all ; you'll do anything for our bodies, you help 
us to go to the hospital, and all that, but you 
won't help us about our souls ! " I had never seen 
him before, and was somewhat overpowered by the 
sudden gigantic apparition, and the sententious 
accusation. *' What do you mean ? " I said. " I 
go every week to your houses, and will read and 
pray with any one that asks me ; and God knows, 
I ask Him many, many times to save your precious 
souls." *' Thank'ee," he replied, " but you only 
reads to the 'oomen, not to us men ; we are never 
to home." "You should go to church," I said, 
** and the clergyman will preach to you." " Well, 
I ain't so very partial to church, but I goes ; yes, 
I do, I goes sometimes.'* " Every Sunday ? " was 
my query. " Bless you, no ! " was the very 
decided reply ; " once in six, I should say, about 
that, and then I can't understand nothin' — I comes 
out again jrist the same. Now, look'ee 'ere. Miss, 
why shouldn't we come to this 'ere room, and you 
could tell us somethin' more about it ? " 

''Well, H ," was my reply, "if you like 

to come here alone, next Sunday, I will tell you 
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the words of the Lord Jesus to poor sinners, just 

like you and me." 

''That'll do," he said, "that's what I want; 

but—" after a pause, "why won't you have a 

meeting, and some singing ? " 

"H , I see you are determined to have it 

out with me. The reason is just this : people 
say it is not right for women to teach men." 

Down came the great fist with an overwhelming 
thump on the table, and, in a very decided tone, 
he said — " I thought that was it, and I have been 
looking my Bible right through, to see whether 
that be true ; but it ainX There was the 'ooman of 
Samaria, she told the men ; and Mary Magdalene, 
she ran to tell the men; and Eebekah, she stooped 
down and — she was a young lady, you know — 
gave a pitcher to a thirsty servant man. And 
this is what I think. Miss : if a man don* know, 
and a 'ooman do know, she ought to tell he, and 
its very wrong of you not to tell we." 

With this very peremptory conclusion, he wound 
up his oration, and departed, leaving me both 
amused and mystified. 

On the following Sunday he arrived, true to the 

time, bringing in with him his wife. Though her 

attendance was not expected, of course I gave her 

a friendly reception; but no sooner had I pointed 

o a seat by the fireside, where I asked them to 
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mate themselves comfortable, than my curly - 
headed friend gave an invitation to some nnseen 
individual — "Come along, Joe," he shouted; 
"don't be afraid!'* — great was my amazement, 
not to say fear. 

" But who is ' Joe ' ? " I inquired. 

" Oh ! he's only one of my mates; let him come 
up — it won't hurt him." 

"No," thought I, as " Joe " stepped on to my 
humble arena, and my heart began to palpitate ; 
" it is not likely I shall hurt him ! " 

"What do you wish me to do?" I inquired 
now of H {who was navvy No. 1). 

" You are going to read to us," was the answer. 

"Out of the Bible?" I said. 

" Yes, if you please." 

" First, prayer for a blessing, then ; " and we 
knelt down together. 

"Now, who is to choose the chapter?" I pro- 
ceeded. 

" About the 'ooman of Samaria, please," replied 
H . 

So I proceeded to read John iv., explaining very 
simply, as I went on, the earnest, loving invita- 
tions contained in the chapter. After we had 
spent about half-an-hour thus, I closed the book, 
saying, "It is time now for me to go home." 
My guests were very unwilling to have t!aft ^^^-^ 
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broken up. " Are we to go now ? " they said ; 
*'may'nt we come again?'* "Yes, you may 
come, I think, next Sunday at the same hour; 
but you must not tell any one I have invited you, 
and come, as to-day, by yourselves.** 

We parted company, but on the following 
Sunday — was it possible? — a congregation ^ of 
fifteen persons mounted the wooden staircase to 
my "room.** In all hospitality, could I send 
them away ? It did not seem possible : they were 
greedy to hear, so we spent a short time together 
in prayer and reading. **May we come next 
Sunday?** was again the parting request of my 
friends. *'Yes," I replied, "you may come; 
but you must keep this meeting quite a secret. 
Do not tell any one you are coming.'* 

On the following Sunday, thinking my caution 
was quite sufficient to ensure privacy, and feel- 
ing that once more I ought to meet with the 
eager little company, I dismissed my lads at a 
quarter before five, and sat down to wait for 
my elder guests. They were not long in arriv- 
ing, but the number, in spite of all my eflForts 
to the contrary, had augmented to about forty ! 
The next Sunday the room was crowded^ and 
then I said, as I looked at the earnest, thought- 
ful faces, the white hair, the tearful eyes, of 
many of those present, and felt the sense of 
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responsibility overwhelmingly great — "I can 
never speak to you again myself, but next Sun- 
day the Scripture reader will address you in 
this room, at the same hour." There were 
loud dissentient whispers, and murmurs of dis- 
approval, which culminated in a voice from 
the midst — "Let us be, we are all right; don't 
let there be any change." And then a little 
chorus echoed round the room, " No ! no ! don't 
let there be any change ! " But I remained firm. 
I thought I was already stepping out of my place, 
and dared not continue to utter words for eternity, 
which these simple, loving people were so trust- 
fully drinking in, without response or criticism. 
On the following Sunday the Scripture reader 
took my place, delivering, I am sorry to say, a 
most high-flown peroration on the'subject of "the 
Prodigal Son." I slipped out by another door, 
not daring to hear the comments of my thirsty 
friends on the gilded cup, which had been offered 
to them instead of the "living water." Their 
distress was too evident. On the next Sun- 
day a very few persons, at my earnest entreaty, 
entered the room to hear him, but only to go 
away more dissatisfied than before. And they 
did not come again. No ! our little meeting was 
at an end, but not so the longings of the 
people. 
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Kj T^Ader ! wh^t wocid h:ive be^ toot decisioii 
in this emergencT ? 

• • . • . » « 

Months passed on« while I turned a deaf ear to 
the entzeacies of the people. But my time ivas 
noi altogetiier lost, for I spent mach of it in 
ptajer, that if it were the Lord's will he would 
Fuaore my own fears, with every other difficulty 
in the matter, or, that He would graciously remove 
from my heart all desire to help them, should 
that desire be wrong. 

3Iy prayers were answered thus, I was sitting 
over the fire at home one Saturday evening, with 
my mother and a cousin from Cambridge, when 
gradually the conversation turned upon the 
"people." "It is a most sad sight," said one of 
our party, "to see the working-men digging in 
their gardens, or lounging at their gates, when we 
are going to church on Sunday;" and we all 
agreed that the ignorance of the people was 
melancholy, while at the same time their eager- 
ness to hear was surely " a call " no longer to be 
slighted on our part. It was the call or cry of the 
" men of Macedonia," to which a deaf ear could 
hardly be turned any longer ; and so I felt when 
my mother said, " Perhaps it would be well for 
you to meet the people to-morrow evening at your 
' Ab her Terdict i^as the one for which T 
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had SO long waited, this sentence settled the ques- 
tion, and " no sooner said than done." My cousin 
and I sat down and wrote out, on a number of 
slips of paper, the following little invitation : 
" Will you come and hear the Bible read in my 

room in the , on Sunday evening at seven 

o'clock ? " This document signed with my name, 
and written in very legible round hand, did its 
work. We sallied forth to distribute them at 
once, leaving the slips at every house in the 
" district ; " and the result was, on Sunday even- 
ing, a full room, and eager, attentive hearers as 
before. At the end of the reading, which was 
commenced and finished with prayer, and inter* 
spersed with singing, the people were invited to 
come again if they pleased " next Sunday." And 
they did come, indeed. Three or four Sundays 
only we remained in that room, for the numbers 
in attendance were so great, that my father 
strongly advised me to move to a larger room, 
which in the meantime had been built, and he 
was renting. To this we adjourned ; but before I 
proceed further, let me tell you of some encourage- 
ment by the way. 

Perhaps you are not ready for "encourage- 
ment " yet, as you have heard of no discourage- 
ments, so you shall hear the dark side of the 
story first. 
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At one of these crowded little meetings, while 
pleading very earnestly with the poor people to 
accept the Saviour's offer of pardon, peace, and a 
home — ^the kingdom of heaven in the heart first, 
and then eternally with Him in glory — I happened 
to say, " Oh ! what is the hindrance ? what is 
keeping you back from the new and blessed life of 
which I am telling you ? You are so kind to me, 
so earnest, so willing to listen, and yet there is 
something, I am sure — some great and terrible 
hindrance — between you and that better life ! " I 
paused, while I silently prayed, "Dear Lord, 
touch their hearts ! " " Oh ! what is keeping you 
back from these offers of mercy?" I said. A 
man's voice replied, " It's the drink / " Another 
voice, and another echoed, till at last the women 
took up the words, " Yes ! it is the drink — ^it*s all 
the drink.*^ The men's voices shook under the 
self-accusation, but the women wept ; and the 
general movement in the room was more touching 
than I can describe. So sad ! so subdued ! solemn 
and quiet ; but how real ! It was like the cry of 
the Israelites in bondage — the groan of the slave 
under the lash of the taskmaster. Powerless, one 
felt overwhelmed ! I had never dared before to 
look this evil in the face ; I had tried to forget it ; 
I had wished not to see or hear the terrible fact 
iliat drink was slaying its hundreds round us. 
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crushing both soul and body in its cold relentless 
vice ; but here I was brought in contact with the 
foe against my will, and it must be fought or fled 
from ! We must conquer or succumb ; which was 
it to be ? When I could open my lips again, I 
said, " And in this matter, if what you say is 
true, I can do nothing. I do not know what 
to do. But we will make it a matter of earnest 
and united prayer from this time. We will ask 
the Lord to shew us what to do, and we will 
plead with Him to deliver you from the power 
of drink." 

We knelt down, and, amidst the sobs of the 
people, I told before the Lord our tale of sin and 
sorrow, of new struggling desires for victory over 
Satan, and for special help from the Lord's own 
hand in the matter. When we rose from our 
knees there was much weeping; but we were 
stronger for the fight. ^ The verse, or rather 
chapter, which had been my strengthening from 
the beginning, came powerfully to my heart — 
"Say not, I am a child/** and then, "I am 
with thee to deliver thee ! " (Jer. i.) — a chapter 
filled with incentive to work, and replete with 
assurances of a divinely-imparted strength. The 
promises contained here had often quickened my 
flagging footsteps, and set me vigorously to work, 
when otherwise my hands would ha\e \i^^XLi<c\^^'^ 
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through conscious weakness, or by reason of some 
fancied discouragement. 

The Lord " knoweth how " to " give good gifts '^ 
to His Kttle ones — "rest" in weariness, "joy" 
in sorrow, " strength " in weakness, " Kfe " in 
death, " victory " in conflict — and so I have ever 
found it. 

Dear reader, is your experience the same ? 
Then let us rejoice together, taking for our motto 
the grand old text — 

" Eejoice in the Lord alway ; and again I say, 
Eejoice." 



CHAPTER V. 

I look upon temptations strong 
Above my power to fight, 

Yet sing the gloiious victory song 
For greater is His might ! 




FEW days after this scene was enacted 

at the small room in the " Orchard," 

a kind relation came to visit us. He 

inquired about the "work" in the 

town, and asked me whether I wanted anything. A 

large question, certainly ! But I had the audacity 

to answer, " A Coffee-Room for Working Men ! " 

I was very ignorant on the subject, but knew 
that a building, in which for some time I had 
held a daily Bagged School (a different room 
from the one I have been describing, but not 
a very great distance from it), was now being 
vacated, as the children, in this case also, had 
over-numbered our space, and had been received 
into one of the district schools (that is to say, 
nominally received, for I fear very few of those 
children are ever out of the streets now), and I only 
now wanted a help towards furniture, salary, &c. 
The rest would come ; that I did not fear, if once a 
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beginning were made. A most kind answer in 
the aflirmative was given to my request, and my 
joy was great accordingly. 

The "building" contained two rooms, one over 
the other, each measuring thirty feet by twenty. 

These were fitted up by a carpenter as a coffee- 
room and meeting-room ; the former being on the 
ground floor, the latter upstairs. 

The lower room was furnished with two bars 
at one end, one of which was to be used for the 
display of provisions and sale of coffee, the 
other containing two sloping locked desks, for 
the reception of account books, &c., connected 
with the Savings Bank and Shoe Club, which 
we intended to start for the investment of money 
no longer spent in beer. 

Five tables were then placed in the room, round 
which were put backed forms of a corresponding 
size ; these, by my father's gift, being covered with 
long crimson cushions. 

Pictures were hung on the walls, and things 
generally began to wear a cheerful aspect. But 
still our arrangements were incomplete, for by far 
the most important item of our establishment was 
lacking. We had no man. 

"Be careful for nothing, but in everything, by 
prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let 
jour reguests be made known unto God.** 
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This is not a difficult command to obey, when 
we have found the willing, loving Ear, into which 
we have poured our very "heart's desires," and 
received the abundant answer, and that more 
frequently than we can tell. 

" A^k^ and ye shall receive ; seek^ and ye shall 
find ; knocks and it shall be opened unto you." 

The command is plain, the promise full, the 
faith offered. 

Christian ! try the door-handle of the great 
storehouse above. Try it again, fit into the lock 
your golden key — the name of our precious Jesus 
— and see what will be the results. 

Have you "toiled all night" in rowing? Have 
you wearied yourself in the search along that 
boundless horizon for the morning's dawn ? Are 
you spending your precious hours in a fruitless 
inspection of the empty " nets " ? 

The great Master is at your side. He says, 
** Launch out into the deep,, and let down your 
nets for a draught.'* Keep no longer by the 
shallows — ^that is unbelieving work, fearing to 
undertake great things — ** into the deep" He says. 
A fresh beginning. A new start. He is at your 
side. " Let down your nets." Do not look with 
longing eyes intct your neighbour's fishing-boat, 
and wish that his " nets " were yours ; that you 
could make an exchange of "gifts;" that '^cyax. 
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talents were of a higher or of a different order. 
With the Master's blessing, success is youbs, for it 
is promised ; and the promise is wrapped in the 
command. 

We now asked for a man — and the " man " was 
giverim 

This matter was of the greatest importance to 
us. Many different qualities were necessary. 
First, as the sine qua non, our man must be a 
devoted Christian, single-hearted. God-fearing, 
trustworthy, of course ; but he must also have a 
special love for the work, and a ready tact in 
dealing with the varieties of character that must 
constantly pass under his notice. 

No small thing, therefore, were we asking, when 
the answer came. 

Some time before these events took place, a 
little cottage hospital had been built in the out- 
skirts of our town, and had proved itself a very 
popular institution. 

Here the nurse welcomes the visitor who will 
tell the sick and dying of a Saviour's love ; and 
on every occasion, she had given me a willing 
access to her suffering ones. There came a day, 
however, when having visited in the large ward, 
I was told a man had just come into the hospital, 
^'rerjr ill indeed;" "they say he has broken a 
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blood vessel." My natural impulse was to go 
into the adjoining room where the new patient 
lay, but at this moment the nurse appeared. 
" No ! " she whispered, " he is too ill, you must 
not go in ; " and then she explained that in his 
state of absolute prostration, he must be kept in 
perfect quiet, no stranger being admitted to the 
ward. It was the first time she had refused me 
admission to any bedside, but I knew her wisdom 
too well to be surprised at any decision she 
might make. On the following day she invited 
me to come into his room for ''one minute," 
adding, "but you must only say two or three 
words to him." 

In accordance with this permission, I remember 
saying to him one verse from Scripture, " The 
blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from 
all sin." He was very ill, and made no response. 
Two or three visits every day from this time 
I paid him, still on each occasion echoing only 
a few loving words from the Father to His 
suffering child. But I must say, it was to my 
increasing surprise that on every occasion, by 
a restless movement of his head or hand, some- 
times a groan, and sometimes actually in word, 
he would always negative the word I spoke to 
him. He was really getting better at last, and 

E. 
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one day I sat down by his bedside, and we 
bad a short conyersation tc^ether. In the eoorse 
of it I learnt his name, and was told that he 
was a porter at one of onr stations, that he 
bad a wife and three children, and that it was 
a yery great trouble to him being thos laid aside, 
for their sakes as weU as for his own ; and that, 
moreoyer, he had passed through a great deal 
of sonl-eonfliet during his long and dangerous 
illness. 

"Then teU me," I asked, "why you refused 
eyery yerse I brought you from the precious 
book! They were not my words, but God's 
words, and He can neyer *lie'!" "Those words 
were not for m^," he said, **they were all for 
good people; I am a sinner — yes! a okkat 
sinner." His wife coming in at the moment, 
and weeping bitterly, said, "He is the best of 
fathers, and the best of husbands." "Yes! but 
I haye lain face to &ee with eternity all these 
weeks," he said, " and I haye seen what a sinner 
I am." I told him that the promises of God, and 
all His invitations, were addressed to sinners; 
reminding him of the "eyery one" of Isaiah Iv., 
the "whosoeyers" of the Gospel of St John and 
the Book of Eevelation, with many another 
diyinely-inspired guarantee, for the welcome and 
aecept&Bce of the confessing sinner. I tried to 
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shew him now in my daily visits how freely 
PARDON is offered to the vilest, and how the 
loving Saviour would gladly receive him to His 
arms, so long extended in love and mercy. I 
prayed incessantly, too, "Lord, shew him this 
truth ; " hut as yet all seemed of no avail. He 
was very silent, very reserved, hut he constantly 
said, "I dare not say, I believe — I wish I could." 
At last there came a day when my visits to 
him must end, as I was leaving home for a short 
time. It was the strawberry season, and my 
friend had almost lived upon supplies of this 
cool, sweet fruit, always so acceptable to the 
sick, especially in cases of feverish thirst; his 
last basket of strawberries must be taken to 
him, and I was to say " goodbye." " Lord," 
I prayed most earnestly whilst I gathered the 
fruit, " tell me what to say to him to-day. Wilt 
Thou speak the right word this morning!" for* 
the thought weighed heavily on my mind, "I 
may never see him again," and I longed to 
know he was at peace. He spoke kindly to 
me when we parted, and said he was sorry I 
was going. "I am sorry, too," I said, "but 
Jesus will be with you.** .... Months after- 
wards, when he was an earnest, working, rejoicing 
Christian, I happened to say to him one day, 
" You were anxious about youtBeAi iox %» \ckTi% 
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time, were you not? How did the light shine 
at last ?" His reply was, "A friend visited me at 
the hospital, and said to me one morning, * Jesus 
will be with you;' and He has been with me 
ever since." "Who was the friend?" I asked. 
"It was yourself," he replied, *'when you said 
'goodbye' to me. Before that, I had thought. 
What is Jesus to me? He and I are strangers 
— but now ' He will never leave me nor forsake 
me.' " 

To return to my story. When I came to 
the hospital again, after an absence of two or 
three weeks, our friend was convalescent, and 
just preparing to start for Miss Marsh's invalu- 
able home at Brighton, where those who have 
passed out of the doctor's hands, and require 
simply nourishment and change of air, receive 
a kindly welcome and the best of care, both 
temporally and spiritually. Before he went, he 
cheered my heart with these words, "I should 
like to spend the rest of my life in telling 
the working men the promises of God are for 
them." 

A few weeks after this part of my story, when 
I was thinking about the new coffee-room, and 
searching for a man who might fulfil its numerous 

duties, these words spoken by G as he left the 

boBpital came to my mind; and having failed, as 
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I said before, in securing the services of people 
whom I had known better and longer, I one day 
turned my pony's head to the cottage where he 
lived, and boldly venturing in, put to him my 
question — told him of the "coffee-room," and 
asked if he would be "the man*'? To my great 
astonishment and delight he said, " A coffee-room! 
why that is the very thing I have always had a 
wish to start in this town. Since I got well, I 
have prayed that I might have such an occupa- 
tion ; but I thought it was impossible, because I 
had not money enough to begin the business 
myself. It is an answer to prayer ; it is indeed,'' 
And then he called his wife, and I think she said 
that very morning he had spoken on the subject, 
saying he must now look out for some work, and 
only wished he could commence the sale of coffee 
amongst the working men. He was sure it would 
"take," and might be the means of keeping many 
from the public houses. • 

We began business very shortly — had a free 
distribution of coffee the first night at the rooms, 
just to make the "opening" known — and then 
told the people our reasons for inviting them ; we 
gave them our rules, too, which were simple 
enough, and which I may just mention here for 
the benefit of those who are specially interested 
in the subject : — 
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Hours of Admission. 
From 5 a.m. till 10 p.m. 

Coffee, Tea, Cocoa, or any other drink served, 
EXCEPT Beer, Wine, or Spirits. 

Dinners and Suppers provided.* 



Price List. 




Coffee .... 


Id. a cup. 


Tea .... 


lid. „ 


Cocoa . . . 


lid. „ 


Bread and butter, 2 slices 


Id 


Do. 4 slices 


2d. 


Dinners .... 


8d.t 



No Bad Language Allowed. 
No Fee for Admission. 

My father made the opening speech, and said, 
" You may come in and out of this place as freely 
as you go in and out of a public house. You 
will be always welcome, and we shall wish you 
to make yourselves quite at home here." "No 

♦ We undertook, in fact, to provide whatever was called for, 
vrith the exceptions mentioned above. 

t This was our early tariff, and though we have now enlarged 
on it a good deal, as I shall further explain, we still retain the 
prices I have mentioned. 
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smoking " seemed to be tacitly understood, for 
the men, with their usual English courtesy, said, 
"You see it would soon spoil the place." And 
their reward lay in this, that they soon found the 
inexpressible comfort of " clean meals, with no 
smell of smoke;" the latter being an infliction, 
perhaps, from which they had never before been 
free. 

I ought to mention that, at a small tea given to 

the working men in the , we had mooted the 

question of '* a Coffee-Koom," and it had been 
received with immense applause, many hands 
being upraised when I asked, " Who will back me 
up?" 

We therefore started our work with flying 
colours, and during the first week rejoiced over 
an attendance of from fifty to a hundred a-day. 
The news spread like wild-fire ; no advertisement 
was needed. Everybody spoke kindly to us about 
our "Eoom," and it was generally patronised. 
Now, a name being wanted, a red lamp was placed 
at the gate, having inscribed on its two sides in 
white letters our honourable title, " The Beckenham 
Booms," named in high distinction after that dear 
home — that blessed centre of love, and life, and 
work — the Bectory, where I first learned to care 
for the souls of the working men, and to see for 
myself the true joy of a devoted Christiaxi us^ 
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The very name carried encouragement to one's 
ear, and bore the impress of success ; and so it 
has proved. 

May the Giver of " every good and perfect gift " 
bless as abundantly, and more so, each fresh 
undertaking, for the establishment of the Con- 
queror's kingdom on this sinful earth ! 



CHAPTEE VI. 

From the cross the blood is falling, 

And to us a voice is calling, 
Like a trumpet silver-clear ; 

'Tis the voice announcing pardon, 

It is finished is its burden- 
Pardon to the far and near. 

Peace, that precious blood is sealing, 
All our wounds for ever healing, 

And removing every load : 
"Words of peace that voice has spoken, 
Peace that shall no more be broken. 

Peace between the soul and God. 




I wo or three evenings after the "opening" 
I have described, a man asked us if he 
might sign the pledge. Alas ! my stock- 
in-trade had not included a pledge- 
book, so we were not ready to accede to his re- 
quest ; but I determined that another day should 
not pass before we had one. Accordingly the next 
morning I drove to the various shops in the town 
in quest of the required article; but no! the 
bookseller did not aspire to this form of literature, 
the fancy dealers ranked nothing so serious 
amongst their wares, and the little town generally 
seemed unable to assist me in my vehement 
search for a pledge-book. At last, hearing that 
one of the drapers took an interest in the 
"temperance" question, I called at his shop, 
asking if he could supply our want. I was 
answered by a man who was serving out cloth of 
various kinds. " Yes ; we have one. Yoii c^vsja^ 
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take it if you like ; we are doing very little with 
it at present. The people sign, and sign, and 
break ! " — not very encouraging for my new-bom 
energies, was it ? " Oh, please let me have the 
book," I said ; ** who was your last case ?" " A 
wretched old man," he answered, giving me his 
name, " he is always rolling about the street here 
quite intoxicated ; he has signed his name many 
times. He is a hopeless cdseT As my friend 
uttered these words, I was inspired with hope — ^I 
may say, confidence. ''A hopeless case!" it 
sounded the very thing for me. What a begin- 
ning for our new work among the people ! A 
notorious character, such as he appeared to be from 
the account, if changed, would bring glory to the 
Master's name, and great blessing to the Booms. 
So having obtained his address and a pledge- 
card, I went to the house where he lived ; it was 
a cottage on the turnpike road, almost opposite 
the scene of my first rendezvous with the boys. 
His wife received me at the door, holding it half 
shut, looking very miserable, and offering me 
anything but a welcome to her home. "Is your 
husband in?" I asked; "may I see him?" "He 
is at homo," she replied, "but he is at work." 
"Please let me see him." "You can't see him, 
he wouldn't like it." "Why not? is he not 
well?'' "He has been drinking," was the melan- 
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choly reply. '* But he signed the pledge yester- 
day about five o'clock!" 1 said. "Oh! yes!'* was 
the woman's answer, "but he came home again, 
and felt rather dull, and thought he would just 
take a drop of beer to comfort himself, then he 
went on drinking." .... A sad tale followed. 
" But noer," she said, " I am sure he wouldn't see 
you." 

" Will you just let me pass you ? I will go to 
his door myself, if you will shew me the room 
where he is working." She did let me pass into 
the house, and shewed me his door, but not with- 
out many cautions that I had better not go 
there! I opened the door to which she had 
pointed, and there, in the tiniest shop you ever 
saw, on a little form surrounded by boots and 
shoes, and leather, and tools, sat a fine looking 
old man, singularly upright in his bearing, his 
hair scarcely grey, and a pair of spectacles on, 
stitching away at his boot. His brow was 
knitted, and he wore a more unhappy and pained 
expression than I can describe. Unfortunately he 
caught sight of the pledge-book in my hand, and 
as he looked up from his work in amazement at 
the unexpected apparition of an unannounced 
visitor, he said, "Come about temperance? It's 
no use ; I have tried it ever so many times. I am 
busy now, too." "Dear friend," 1 «ai3L, "^<^\i. 
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mistake me. I have come to tell you of the Lord 
Jesus. He wants to deliver you to-day from your 
sin.'* "Eeligion ! " he said ; " I have had enough 
of that too, and I am sick of the whole thing." 
He now requested my departure; hut, like the 
Arahian camel, I was not disposed to go. " Look 

here !" I said ; "F , you are ' a hopeless case,' 

are you not ? That is what they say of you in 
the town." " Is that what they say?" he groaned 
out ; " and it is too true, I am afraid quite true ! " 
"But I have come to-day to hring you a new 
hope. Will you listen to me ? The Lord Jesus 
has come to save you. You are just the man He 
can hless, for you are a sinner. May I pray with 
you ?" "No!" he said ; hut down I knelt beside 
him at one end of the small low form on which 
he sat, and I just pleaded with the Lord for him 
in almost these words, " Lord, hless dear 

P to-day. Comfort and save his precious 

soul now. Deliver him from the power of this 
terrible drink." When I first knelt down, he 
was hammering away at his boot, but now I 
heard the boot fall with a heavy thud upon the 
floor, and the old man was on his knees beside 
me. My reader, do you believe it ? He was pray- 
ing too — yes, he was praying aloud, echoing each 
petition after me ; and at last so earnestly did he 
praj, that my voice could not be heard, so I 
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ceased, and he continued — " Lord, deliver me ! 
if it be possible, deliver me from this terrible 
drink; I am a great sinner, Lord— a werry 
great sinner — ^but Thou canst make mo different." 
Then all was silence, except the poor man's 
whispers and sometimes groans. Long after I 
had risen, he knelt there; and when at last he 
stood upon his feet, and I looked up into his face, 
I saw an altered expression — it was too wonderful! 
but the man seemed solemnized ; a strange calm 
rested over his brow ; he stretched out his hand 
for the " pledge-book ;" he then reached out the 
other hand for the pen and ink, which lay on a 
shelf beside him, and bringing them in front of 
him he sat down, and looking up, he began to sign 

his name. " P ," I said, " take care; this has 

so often been a mockery with you. Is it a mockery 
to-day?" 

" It has been so, too often," he said ; " but you 
have brought me a new hope to-day. Jesus is 
going to keep it for me." And then with a trem- 
bling hand he signed his name. He began now 
to search about the room for something. " What 
is it ? can I help you to find anything ? " I asked. 
No answer. At last he found a small packet 
wrapped up in paper, looked at it for a moment in 
the palm of his hand, then at me, with a funny 
smile on his face, — "Do you see that ? W^YLl \»\i^T^ 
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goes ! " and so saying, he opened the window, and 
threw it away. " What is it ? " I asked ; " what 
have you done now?" "It's only my baccy! I 
don't want it now, I can do without." "Oh! 
that is a pity," I said, "the Lord only wants yon 
to give np what is sinful, not your little comforts." 
" But I don't want it now ! " he said, " I have got 
Christ. Isn't He enough f Oh ! this is a happy 
day ! — ^the best day I ever exi>ected to see. Christ 
in my little shop ! Jesus here ! it is wonnerfvl — 
'tis indeed ; and now I have no fear." He then 
saw the pledge-card, and said, " I'll sign it ; but 
I would like you to nail it up there, just in front 
of the wall, where I can see it. I daresay you 
ain't much in the habit of using tools, but you see 
here's a small hammer, and there's some little 
tacks, and you can just do it nicely yourself, then 
when I look up from my work I shall think of you 
and this happy day. I never thought He would 
forgive me, but I see He wiU now ! I am so glad ! 
Thank you for coming. Could you call again 
soon? Perhaps to-morrow you could just look 
in." I promised often to come and see him, 
reminding him once more that his most loving 
Friend was always with him. . . . When I told 
my news at home, my dear mother said, " I fear 
it is too sudden a case to be real, but you had 
better go and see him as often as you can." The 
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next morning I called, but was told by the wife 
he was " out — gone to take home some shoes ; 
but do come in, Miss." Having inveigled me 
into the little room facing the street, she asked 
me what I had " done to her old man " the day 
before, he had been " so quiet " ever since, and 
never seemed "to wish for a drop of drink." I 
begged her to be very gentle and patient with him, 
adding, " I think God has wrought a change — but 
we shall see. Will you ask him if he would like 
to come to my little meeting to-morrow evening 
(Sunday) at seven o'clock." She shook her head 
doubtfully and smiled, as I took my leave, as much 
as to say, " Don't hope for too much at once." 

As I commenced the meeting the following 
evening, I saw my dear old friend, with his tall, 
erect figure, enter the room, and make his way to 
a seat near me ; he was rather deaf, so I beckoned 
him to the front, and passed him a hymn-book. 
We began with the hymn — 

" How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer's ear, 
It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fear." 

As the people began to sing, F fairly gave 

way ; he sat down and covered his face with his 
hands. At the end of the meeting I whispered to 

p 
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him, " How are you getting on ?" " All right," 
he whispered back. " Didn't you like that hymn 
we sang? You sat down when all the others 
rose." " Yes," he said ; " so I did. It was too 
much for me. I couldn't help it." "(jood night, 
dear friend. He will help you ; do not fear." The 
next day I called on him again, taking with me 
some pictures and texts for the adornment of his 
small shop, and four large print hymns, which I 
spread out on the floor of his front room, telling 
him to choose the one he liked best. He soon 
singled out the one of " last night," saying, 
** That's the one ! I like that better than anything 
else." Trying hard to control his voice, he con- 
tinued, "You see it was werry nigh too much 
for me last evening, it was. I hadn't been in a 
place of worship for a long time, and I never 
thought I should be in one again. Then you gave 
out that hymn, and I understood it — ^never did 
before — never thought nothing was sweet but 
the drink and bad company; but now I have 
tasted the love of Jesus, and it is sweet. Yes ! I 
knew what that hymn meant last night, but it was 
for the first time in my life, and altogether it 
seemed too much for me." The hymn was nailed 
up on the wall, with the other contents of the 
parcel, till his little workshop had assumed quite 
a radiant appearance. 
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For some weeks he continued steady — very 
humble, but very bright — and then the fierce 
temptation came. Out of it, thank God, dear old 

P came brighter than ever—** conqueror 

through Him that loved him.'' ... It was thus : 
I was leaving home for six weeks, and had said 
goodbye to him the evening before, wishing him 
every blessing, and beseeching him to ** keep very 
nea/r to the Saviour, looking up to Him constantly 
for graQe and strength ; " but the next morning, 
having an hour to spare before the train started, 

I thought I would call on F once more, so I 

bent my steps to his cottage. When I came into 
the tiny shop, he sat in his usual seat on the low 
form, mending, as usual, a boot. **0h, dear 
miss ! have you really come ? I have had such a 
morning ! The devil has been busy with me ; he 
has been telling me to go and have a drink, for 
he says, * Your friend is going away now, and 
you know you can't keep right without her, so you 
had better go to the public-house and try to 
forget' I have had to take my remedy three 
times this morning." 

" What was that ? " I asked ; ** was it the coffee 
I recommended ? '* 

''Oh! dear no. Miss, something better than 
that, ever so much. Three times I have had to 
go upstairs, and shut the door, and kue^l dcr^x^^ 
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and prioLy to God werry earnestly to deliver me 
from the temptation to drink. The third time I 
asked Him to send you to me, to comfort me — and 
here you are. I knew you would come, and now I 
know you will bring me the right word /rom Him,'' 

We had a conversation together, and some texts 
from the precious word — promises from the one 
who is "strong to deliver, mighty to save." I 
left him quite at peace. "Now I have no fear,'* 
he said. 

When I returned from my tour in the Highlands, 

of course an early visit was paid to F , whose 

case seemed by this time to have attracted much 
attention in the town. "He is so good now, 
quite changed ! " everybody said. His own 
account of matters was this : " When you went 
away that morning, I knelt down again, and said, 
* Lord, do take away from me the wish for the 
drink ; take it quite away, I pray thee, qui\e away,' 
and so He did." My text for that day was (in 
Washington Moon's invaluable text-book, called 
" Soul's Inquiries Answered ") — 

" What is thy petition ? and it shall be granted 
thee : and what is thy request ? " (Esther v. 6). 

" Oh ! that thou would'st bless me indeed, and 
that thy hand might be with me, and that thou 
wouldest keep me from evil, that it may not 
grieve me /" (1 Chron. iv. 10). 
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" I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, 
and will hold* thy hand, and will keep thee " 
(Isaiah xlii. 6). 

" So I have had no more doubts or fears ever 
since. He has promised to keep me, and he has 
quite taken away from me the wish for the drink." 

In this case the coffee rooms have proved an 
unspeakable blessing. From the very first day of 

F 's new hope, he began to frequent them, 

coming in almost every evening, and taking the 
greatest interest in everything he saw and heard 
there, often reading the newspapers or books that 
lay on the table, but especially the large print 
Testaments, with which he seemed perfectly 
charmed, " It all seems to speak home to me ! '' 
was his constant remark. He still continues a 
bright and useful Christian, is one of our servants 
in the coffee room, and is a daily comfort to me 
by his consistent conduct. God giant that he 
may be kept to the end. Dear reader, will you 
lift up a prayer for the old shoemaker ? 



CHAPTER VIL 

Hofar tlr^ (&afitt-^aam (&ttia. 

How amidst the world's confusion 

I can see His hand move on : 
He has cleared the narrow pathway 

Everywhere that I have gone ; 
Led me nearer, taught me ever, 

More of His eternal will ; 
Lord, I look to Thee in heaven 

For my light and guidance still. 




|HE growth of the coffee-room was as 
rapid as its birth was sudden. As we 
watched with despairing eyes, though 
thankful hearts, the overflow of num- 
bers, both on Sundays and week-days, G 

would often say to me, " We can't go on long like 
this, Miss ! " and so it seemed indeed ; and yet it 
seemed discontented to grumble already at the 
size of our new room. We were rather ashamed 
of ourselves ; but what were we to do ? Every 
night this question had to be answered. On 
Sundays numbers had to be turned away, and 
on week evenings there was always a sort of 
altercation between the men and boys as to who 
had the most right to be there ; a very friendly 
quarrel it was, to be sure, or I should have been 
at my wits' end. But something must be done, 
indeed ! for while the numbers in attendance 
were daily increasing, the room, ii iio\. (iotAx^riOT^^, 
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was certainly not enlarging. "What shall I do, 

G ?" I often said. "What shall I do?" 

At last G , after much sage consideration of 

our difficulties, came to this conclusion, and thus 
gave me his advice — " You see. Miss, it's all the 
boys. They are so much in the way. They crowd 
up the room quite early, so that when the men 
come, they can't get in. And they don't like it 
either, for they often say they wish there were no 
boys here." 

Between you and me — ^for I don't want G 

to hear — he was not half as partial to the boys as 
I was ; very kind and wise in dealing with them 
he always was, but though he could say the room 
was now three months old, and the boys had never 
been naughty (which I thought very high praise), 
yet he maintained his ground, and asserted what 
was also perfectly true, viz., that it was a men's 
coffee-room, that we had not room for both men 
and boys, and that the men objected to the society 

of boys. " All quite unanswerable, G ." But, 

oh ! my boys ! my dear boys ! Do you want me 
to turn them out ? " " Yes, Miss, I really think 
it must come to that ; and we had better do it at 
once, for the winter is passing on, and we are very 
uncomfortable. We shall lose all our men soon if 
the boys continue taking up the room like this." 
'' Very well.'* I succumbed, at la«»t, after long per- 
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sistence, and most unwillingly ; and, with many, 
many sighs, yielded my aflfections to the sledge- 
hammer of G *s prudence. 

On Saturday night, having nerved myself up to 
the Uiming-out point, I said, standing up in the 
middle of the small concourse assembled, '' This 
room is intended expressly for men, and not for 
boys, I am sorry to say. We have not space for 
both; and though I cannot say a word against 
the boys, for they have been very good indeed, 
and have given us no trouble, yet I must say they 
are not to come any more. On Monday evening, 
boys, you must all go out at seven o'clock. Every 

night at this hour G will touch the bell, and 

you must leave the room." 

The boys looked up; and smiled in my face; 
they thought I could not be in earnest — they 
could not believe I meant to turn them out. On 
Monday night, at the appointed time, the bell was 
struck. " Now, boys, you must all leave the 
room. You have done nothing wrong — you are 
not in any disgrace ; but there is not room for 
you here, so you must all go out." As I went 
from one to another to tell them I was in earnest, 
that they must really go away, the consternation 
and dismay on their faces were piteous to behold. 
"We ain't got nowhere to go!" they said. 
" Mother don't want me," said aiiot\i^t. " "^^sJ^ 
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be 80 quiet," said a third. But G and I, 

with much decision and praiseworthy sternness, 
enforced the dispersion of our boys, though 
strongly against all inclination on my part. At 
the same time I had to go down the street a little 
way to take a small cottage reading; and as I 
walked there, I heard the boys in groups behind 
me trying to harrow up my feelings. " Where'U 
you go, Tom ? I think I'll go to ' The Bush,' and 
have a game of dominoes." "Will you stand 
beer ?" said a sturdy little boy with his hands in 
his pockets. " I'm going in for rum or gin 
to-night," was the answer. I turned round and 
said, ** They won't let boys into the public-houses, 
will they ? " " Oh ! won't they, though ! Theym 
let us in, you may be sure of that." 

Poor fellows! they succeeded in making me 
very unhappy, though scarcely more so than I 
had been before I heard their new-made threats. 
After my back was turned, I was told they had 
made a great noise at the door of the room, and 
begged hard to be let in. Much of that night was 
spent in earnest prayer for the boys, that the Lord 
would open a room for them ; and when I went to 
bed early the next morning, I was tired out, but. my 
heart was lightened of its burden. About eleven 
o'clock the next day I went down to the room, 
and on my way met a carpenter who owns the 
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adjoining yard to that in which our coffee-room 
stands. I always knew him to be kind and good, 
but I did not know what a friend he was going to 
prove. He came up to me, and said, "What was 
the matter last night? Everything is generally 
very quiet at your room, but last night the boys 
made a dreadful row outside. It's too bad," he 
added, "that they should make a disturbance, 
when you are doing all you can for them." " Oh, 

don't be angry with the boys, P ,'* I said; "it 

was all my fault last night. I was obliged to turn 
them out, and of course thoy did not like it." I 
then poured my grief into his most kind antjl 
sympathizing ear. He suggested that I should 
look for a room somewhere else in the town for 
them. That, I answered, was impossible, for 
more reasons than one. In the first place, I had 
looked for a room, and there was not one to be 
found ; in the second place, a room at a distance 
from our little establishment would be of no use. 

G 's influence was indispensable, and I must 

often be on the spot myself. It was therefore 
useless to think of it. " But," I added, " I have 
been asking God to help me, and I am sure He 

will." I now paid my usual visit to G , and 

we had prayer together for the poor boys. At two 

o'clock that afternoon P came to visit me. 

He said he had come to offer to help me. God 
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bless him, ten thousand times over, for what he 
did for us that day! He said he had begun to 
build a carpenter's shed with brick walls adjoin- 
ing our coflfee-room ; he would now turn it into a 
boys' coffee-room if we liked, attaching it to the 
other by folding doors, and building over it a room 
corresponding to our meeting- room, which also 
would communicate in the same way. His offer 
was most thankfully accepted; and he took his 
leave promising, *'the boys shall be in it in one 
month!" 

With a joyful heart I informed the boys they 
were to have a room for themselves, where they 
might have their games and books and coffee, and 
" disturb nobody." Of course this news produced 
great acclamations. Our kind neighbour proved 
true to his promise ; the room was fitted up with 
counters, tables, and forms, like the other; the 

boys took possession, and G reigned supreme 

over the whole territory. But I think G 's 

principal joy was in the acquisition of a larger 
room for the Sunday meeting. It was now 
extended to double its original length; a little 
platform about a foot high was to be placed in 
the centre, at the folding doors, the people sitting 
on either side. The news soon spread that 
our *'room was enlarged," and we expected as 
the result a great crowd on Sunday. But here 
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lay a diflSculty which it will be hard to make my 
reader understand, and yet it was one of the 
greatest difficulties I had experienced. Between 
the two yards, or properties, right up to the build- 
ing, there ran a high boarded fence; this fence 
effectually prevented all outer communication 
between the two rooms, so that, though they 
were united within, the space in which my little 
platform was to stand was not wide enough for 
the people to pass through from one room to the 
other. "What was to be done ? Carpenter No. 1 
refused to have a gate made from his property 
through the fence into property No. 2 ; and no 
amount of persuasion on my part could move him. 
The week was drawing to a close — great crowds 
were expected on Sunday! Again we had constant 

resort to our only refuge. G and I had 

prayer together daily; but the wall in front of us 
still remained impervious. G began to des- 
pair. "It's getting very awkward," he would say ; 
"the people all know about the new room, so 
there will be a great many on Sunday, and they 
will not like it if they are kept waiting outside, or 
told to go away. I am greatly afraid there will be 
some disturbance." But still we kept on praying. 

** Our Father knows it, G . He is sure to help 

us. If He wants the people to come in on Sunday, 
He will open the door for them. If not, we shall 
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know He did not want us to hmre such a large 
meeting.** SatmdaT nigbl azriTed, and as nsnal 

I went down to the room. G met me at the 

door. '' Both the carpoiteis hare pot away their 
tools and finished their wodL, and gone home, 
and there's no signs <rf the door !''* At ten o*cloek 
that nio^t I went home: all was still — ^''not a 

sign,** as G said, of the door, and Sunday 

looming before us ! The Lord graeiousl j shared 
the whole burden with me, and I woke the next 
morning with a sense of the sweetest rest and 
security. The Tery birds seemed to sing, ''He 
careth for you.** 

At seren o'clock that Sunday CTening I was due 
at my room, and thither I repaired. What were 
my sensations — ^I can hardly call them swrprise-^ 
to see A DOOB ofex in the high fence, two steps 
leading up to it, and all the people quietly walking 
up the stairs into the new room, as if nothing 

wonderful had happened ! 6 was waiting for 

me, enjoying my looks at the scene of last night's 

anxieties. ''But ^oirdid it happemf G , do 

tell me all about it." He said, " It is the most 

wonderful thing. M (who is carpenter No. 1) 

was just going to bed last night, when he said to 
his wife, " To-morrow's Sunday, and we haven't 
cut that door for the young lady. God is helping 
bar with her work, and if we don't make that door 
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for the meeting to-morrow, we are just fighting 

against God. I think I'll step over to P , 

and ask him to come and help me to do the job." 

At this late hour of the night, M and P 

were seen together, forgetting past differences in 
a happy nnion of service. They were working for 
the best master, when at midnight they completed 
their work, and parted /Hewds under the fair moon- 
light, which seemed to smile its sweet approval on 

their act of united self-sacrificing labour. G , 

looking out of his window, witnessed the scene, 
and treasured it up in his heart as a fresh proof 
of a Father's love and care. 

The coffee-room now in its doubled accommoda- 
tion was a very bright and attractive spot. The 
sale of eatables continued a brisk and prosperous 
trade ; the penny bank boasted many members ; 
the night school, which was held in the upper 
room, was always well attended, and the Thursday 
evening meeting was growing. For the lower 
room, games, books, and papers had been plenti- 
fully pro\'ided, and were in constant request 
amongst both men and boys. A tea was occasion- 
ally bestowed, and sometimes paid for, by the 
people in the room upstairs, at which social 
repast the musical box and two " wound-up bears" 
enlivened the guests by their performances, the 

G 
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last hoar being always spent in singing and short 
addresses delivered generally on Scriptnre subjects. 
Every Saturday evening the men enjoyed singing 
hymns immensely, often continning this occupa- 
tion for a conple of hoars, and then asking for 
"more." They learned Sankey*s hymns with 
great delight, taking mach pleasare in practising 
the different parts on certain nights in the week. 
Indeed the antiring interest the men shewed, and 
do still preserve, in every effort made for them, 
only encourages as more than ever to minister to 
them ourselves, and to urge the ladies and gentle- 
men of our country to make the same efforts in 
their own towns and villages. 

" Inasmuch as ye have done it to the least of 
these my little ones, ye have done it unto me." 



CHAPTEE VIIL 

Brightly beams our Father^s mercy 

From His lighthouse evermore ; 
But to us He gives the keeping 
Of the lights along the shore. 

Let the lower lights be bummg ! 
Send a gleam across the wave ! 
Some poor fainting, struggling seaman, 
You may rescue, you may save. 




|0 go back a little on this topic, I muBt 
remind our readers that the small 

room in the had to be deserted 

on account of the increasing numbers 
in attendance. Till the Beckenham llooms were 
properly furnished, we were obliged to accept the 
use of a wooden room, erected over a carpenter's 
yard. Here the people flocked abundantly, and 

crammed every corner of available space. G 

now shewed his talent for packing to such a 
degree, that the unfortunate audience seemed to 
me scarcely able to move or breathe. He was 
unusually successful one night in getting more 
than a possible number into the wooden building, 
and with very hearty voices the people had just 
begun to sing, when a crash was hoard — a report 
which sounded very strangely, more than once, 
through our frail tenement. A man, from the 
midst of the assembly, shouted out, " Tk^ flao^ 
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has given way." Of course this cry was suffi- 
cient to startle the people very much; and as 
there was but one door, at the top of a ricketty 
wooden stair, by which they might make their 
exit, one naturally felt it necessary to guard 
against a rush, so I told them, "You can all go 
out now, very quietly, beginning at those seats 
which are nearest to the door." This permission 
seemed to alarm them more than the man's state- 
ment ; but with their usual kindness, they obeyed 
my bidding, and silently filed out, each carrying 
a chair and a hymn-book/ — so determined were 
they to have the meeting continued, if it were 
even to be " in the street," as they said afterwards. 
All this happened in a couple of minutes, I should 
think, while I lifted up my heart first in prayer 
for safety, and then in thankfulness to the Lord 
for His gracious answer to that prayer. I now 
found myself alone in the room with my big navvy 
friend and a deaf and dumb man, with whom I 
then first became acquainted. He was much 
bewildered at the sudden collapse of the meeting, 
and was asking the navvy, by strange gesticula- 
tions and signs, what was the matter ? why should 
everybody go out ? Our friendly navvy took him to 
the place where the flooring had given way, and 
making a sign with both his hands of a general 
upset, fiomersault, and overturn into the timbery 
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vault beneath, soon caused his inquirer to make 
a speedy exit. Now a messenger returned to say, 
" The people are all waiting for you in the Beck- 
enham Booms," so thither I repaired. There had 
been jio panic, but they were enthusiastic in 
their desire to hear ; many were standing, but all 
were ready to join most heartily in finishing the 
hymn which had been so suddenly interrupted. 

And now I may tell you something about our 
deaf and dumb friend. I had noticed his earnest, 
attentive (?) face at all our meetings, and one day 

asked, " G , who is that very earnest young 

man who listens so eagerly to what I say at the 
meetings?" "Wh^re does he sit, Miss?" said 

G . "In that corner generally," was my reply. 

*'Why," said G , "he is a deaf and dumb 

man." " Oh ! no," I said, " I never will believe 
that. You don't know who I mean." On the 

day of the accident I found G was right, 

and that my "earnest, attentive" hearer could 
not hear a word / said, but was, with a devotion 
it is hard to describe, drinking in, by some spiritual 
subtle process, the "words of life" from a 
Saviour's lips! He gradually became a most 
godly man ; he rejoiced in the news of a salvation 
'' finished'* for him; and when we were at any 
time singing .a hymn of praise in which much 
allusion was made to the "blood of Gbxist, ^V^^V^. 
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cleanseth us from all sin/' his countenance was 
radiant. Often, in a conversation with some one 
else after the meeting, or in the coffee-roojn, 
" dummy " would interrupt me by spelling on his 
fingers, "I so happy last night — very happy. 
Jesus died — me — for me. So kind J " On another 
occasion he brought me a number of The Christian, 
a paper of which he is very fond, pointing with 
his finger to an anecdote of a man who had '* laid 
all his burden of guilt on Jesus, and went away 
with a new song in his lips," spelling on his 
hands, " That's me/ Yes ! so glad ! " 

One day, at this early stage of his new life, 
when heaven's dawn seemed to be shedding its 
bright rays upon his soul, he was sitting at one of 
the tables in the coffee-room, a centre of a knot of 
men who seemed to be teasing him because he 
did not sing. He was a good deal distressed 
evidently; but when I told him not to fret, for 
"Jesus knew his trouble, and would make him 
very happy in heaven some day," his whole 
countenance lighted up while he told me his 
hope, *'I shall sing in heaven soon! Jesus will 
teach me there." I may say he takes the most 
ardent and extraordinary delight — in singing, I was 
going to say — but I mean in our singing, often 
choosing the hymns, and appearing to follow every 
word while beating time, in his own way, with his 
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hands and feet. A few nights ago a man passed 
him a slip of paper, on which was written this 
question, " I wonder what idea you have of sing- 
ing ? " He looked up at me, and spelt his answer. 
" You sing in your throat, I sing in my head and 
my heart, and in heaven I will sing altogether'' 
For fear my reader should imagine that this poor 
fellow's religion is limited to these outward devo- 
tions, I ought in justice to say that his life is a 
truly genial, humble, and consistent one. He is 
one of the sunbeams of our rooms, attends regu- 
larly every means of grace, and is much beloved 
by all who know him. This winter he has pur- 
chased and given away large quantities of little 
halfpenny text-books, on which he has cheerfully 
spent a good portion of his hard-earned wages. 
The dear "old gipsy-man" (now no longer a 
gipsy) has been a very great help to him, by con- 
stantly shewing him the texts and telling him the 
subject of the meetings. I often see a telegraphic 
system of interpretation being carried on while 
"dummy" sits between two "explaining" friends 
at the Sunday evening meeting. 

Another very interesting visitor at our rooms 
from the commencement has been a blind man. 
He is quite as popular a member of the coffee- 
room society as our deaf and dumb friend. My 
acauaintance with him commenced in thi^ m«»^* 
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It was a sultry summer's day in the begimiing of 
July, when, as I slowly returned from a walk* I 
had undertaken to visit some cottages under a 
row of fine old shady trees which overhung the 
lane near our house, I heard a voice, clear and 
soft, distinctly say these words, " Behold I stand 
at the door and knock." I paused, and the verse 
was slowly finished. " If any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in unto him, and 
will sup with him, and he with me.'* In the 
profound stillness that reigned all round me, no 
human being in sight, the message seemed to 
come like a voice from heaven. I looked up the 
road and down the road, behind the trees, over 
the gate that led into the field close by, but no- 
where could I descry the speaker. At last, coming 
to a turn in the road, on a shady bank I saw a 
pretty sight. There stood an old man in a long 
smock frock, his figure much bent, his snow-white 
hair falling from under the wide-a-wake hat he 
wore, and his hands clasped on the top of a thickly 
nobbed walking stick; beside him was a blind 
man, his eyes upraised, and in all their sightless- 
ness fixed with a radiant smile on the sky, so 
brilliant in its mid-day sunshine, while between 
them there sat a little girl, her face shaded 
by a cottage sun -bonnet, bending closely over 
a farthing text-book, while she read to her eager 
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listeners the sweet truths contained in its simple 
pages. 

Going up to them, I asked, " Do you love those 
beautiful words? and do you know Him who 
speaks them ? " adding, " they sounded so sweet 
to me just now, as I turned by the trees." " Yes," 
said the old man, " they are the best words, if we 
can but believe 'em." "And we do believe 'em ! " 
said the blind man with much fervour. ** Shall 
we pray ? " I asked ; and as we stood under God's 
great sky, we asked for faith in His precious words. 
"Where do you live?" I inquired of the blind 
man. " Close by," he said, " in one of those 
cottages." I went home very full of happiness. 
" I have found a child of the King," I said, as I 
told my parents of the event of my walk. It was 
not long before I visited him again ; and then he 
told me that some years ago he had lost his sight, 
but in losing it, and in the long sad darkness that 
followed, he had received a "better sight." "I 
never could see till I became blind ; . . . but now 
I want to see more and more." We endeavoured 
to teach him reading by means of the blind 
alphabet, but it was useless; the nerves of his 
head were affected, and so strong was the sympathy 
with those in the fingers, that the eager applica- 
tion to the raised letters proved more distress than 
comfort to the poor man. He is deijendftxA fet 
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his Bible lore on the chapters kindly read to him, 
by his working friends in the coffee-room of an 
evening, or the words he hears in the meeting, or 
at his chapel on Sundays and week days. As the 
blind man stands in a sheltered comer near one 
of the openings into our little town, selling his 
apples and oranges, you will seldom find him alone. 
He is the counsellor confidential of many of our 
young men, and the recipient general of our varied 
troubles ; every ^* anxious " one talks to him, and 
there is always a " word in season " ready for his 
unseen visitor, and hearty words of encourage- 
ment and wisdom too. Though he can no longer 
read, he lives upon the word of God, " feeds upon 
it in his heart," and is never more rejoiced than 
when you bestow upon him a verse as you pass by. 
Though but a poor man, he loves to give, often 
bestowing his hardly-earned " shilling " on some 
one he considers to be more in need than himself. 
A young gentleman who was staying with us 
once, himself a devoted Christian, as he passed 
the blind man in the street, stopped and said to 

him, " S , I have got a verse for you, * Thine 

eyes shall see the King in his beauty ; they shall 
behold the land that is very far off.'" "Oh! 

thank you! thank you! Sir," said poor S , 

his sightless face quite beaming as he heard the 
sweet, true words. 
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It was a great day for S when he went up 

to London, with about 120 of our other men, to 
hear Mr Moody speak at Camberwell. The deaf 
man led him about through the crowds which 
thronged the entrance as carefully as if he were a 
father leading his child (though he is much the 
younger of the two), and seeming to consider him 
as his own most special charge. When I came 
home from Camberwell, where I was then staying, 

I asked S whether he had enjoyed his trip — 

^^ Saw more that day than I ever did in all my 
life ! " he answered ; "it was a glorious meeting ! 
I could feel it all round me. Oh ! it was a treat ! 
that it was." 

His constant earnest prayers offered for our 
rooms, our meetings, and our work generally, are, 
I always feel, amongst the most valuable props 
on which our edifice rests. " The effectual, fervent 
prayer of the righteous man availeth much.'' 
This is one of the infinite words God puts at His 
believing people's disposal. We draw here from 
an unlimited fountain. We find water from the 
" wells of salvation ; '' fathomless, indeed, but the 
" birthright,'* the " blood " bought property, the 
inheritance of the poorest saint. Let us partake 
more abundantly of the fountains He hath opened 
for us. Less of this world and more of Christ. 
This is the blessed choice, the " one tbin^ \i<^^^- 
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ful," on which were set the deep affections of one 
who loved the lowly place, who ** sat at the feet " 
of her Lord, and for which she received His 
warmest commendations. 

Our Sunday meetings were held, I think, for 
about six months in the double room I have 
described in the previous chapter. * And then our 
troubles were great indeed, for the crowds were so 
great that we sometimes feared a second catas- 
trophe. Once or twice people fainted, and could 
scarcely be removed, from the pressure within and 
without. But our only refuge still was prayer ; 
" Lord, Thou knowest ! " He would direct us, 
would tell us what to do, where to go, whether 
to close the rooms altogether (this alternative, as 
the people generally had taken the matter up so 
warmly, did not seem possible), or as the last 
alternative, to struggle on still longer in our 
present great discomfort. 

We were not forgotten. ... A large room in 
the town was engaged, and thus we were delivered 
from our perplexities. In this room the meet- 
ing is carried on every Sunday evening. One 
hour it lasts, preceded by singing for half- 
an-hour, and followed up by an inquiry meet- 
ing, or prayer meeting for those who like to 
remain. 

In case my reader no^ should be ready to find 
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the objection which some of our neighbours used 
to make, ''Why do you have these meetings at 
the same hour as that of the evening service in 
the churches ? " I will just state my answers, for 
it is a question that I have considered not a. little, 
and I think you will be ready to reply with me 
that the reasons for the arrangement are greater 
than those against it. Ip the first place, the 
people were originally invited at that hour, be- 
cause we wanted to secure the won-church-goers 
in one little street. The effort succeeded beyond 
all expectation, and blessing continued to rest on 
all we attempted. We often entreated the Lord 
to make our way very plain, asking His guidance 
at each step, the answer always being vouchsafed 
in some special or remarkable case for encourage- 
ment ; while on all sides indications were not 
wanting that our present line of proceeding was 
the right one, and was in every way most suitable 
for accomplishing our purpose, viz., that of 
meeting the needs of the people. 

In the second place, were this meeting held at 
a different hour, the seats would all be occupied by 
good people/ who ought to be in their own pews at 
church or chapel ; while during the long Sabbath 
evening hundreds of the masses of our working men 
and women would be either drinking in the multi- 
tudinous places where, at these hours, drink ia 
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concealed and sold; or if not employed in this 
oxtreme of Sabbath -breaking, law -defying sin, 
would be still, though perhaps in an outwardly 
milder form, ^^ forgetting the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy." 

To all this you will hear the answer, " But do 
you never get the regular members away from 
the church by this i;aeans ? " Never y I reply, 
can our simple meetings decoy from the church 
those who love and honour its scriptural form 
of worship. If one or two of the poor who had 
been in the habit of attending the church, have 
found their way into the hall, and there liked the 
simple general singing, the easy form of address, 
the shortly-worded prayers, and the unadorned 
homeliness of the whole proceedings, if in thus 
having the gospel brought down to their own 
level, simply illustrated, expressed in easy words, 
and generally brought to their power of under- 
standing, who will blame them ? 

The poor can scarcely enjoy the cultivated 
sermon which proceeds from many a pulpit Sun- 
day after Sunday, while too often the long church 
service remains a sealed book to them. When, 
as the congregation disperses, the lady or gentle- 
man is remarking, "A very good sermon," "Very 
clear argument," *'I like the style exceedingly;" 
the ignorant ones, the children, the earnest 
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seekers after simple truths are commenting thus : 
"Well! I couldn't take in much this morning; 
and I did try, too. You see there were such hard 
words ; it seemed to go right over my head ! " 
While another will remark, " Very good, I've no 
doubt. Yes ! very good, indeed, I'm sure ; but I 
can't understand it — never can ! " 

Here I am speaking of earnest hearers. If such 
is their case, what must be the state of the 
'* masses," as I have called them ? They remain 
perfectly untouched by the best of church services, 
perfectly callous to the sound of the bells ; and as 
for the unlucky district visitor who goes about tell- 
ing her people to "go to church," we can only say, 
"Alas! for her!" for what Englishman will be 
driven ? She signally fails in her efforts, to begin 
with ; and very small she would feel if she could 
hear the remarks passed on her laborious efforts 
when her back is turned ! " She wants to pay us 
for going to church," says one ; " But she ain't a 
going to come it over m«," says another ; while a 
third boldly utters the calm decision, " She won't 
get me inside that there place ! No ! not if she 
talks till doomsday." 

These are facts, or I should not trouble my 
reader by relating them. Now, may I tell the 

BRIGHT SIDE OP THE STORY ? 

R 
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We have just engaged two pews for the '^ coffee- 
room men " in our district chnrch ; my father 
has had them lined with red cushions, "to 
make them look comfortable," and a goodly 
number of happy-looking, well-dressed men, take 
their seats regularly in God's house. But it was 
not by my pressing — further than this. They have 
often had urged upon them the solemn duty as well 
as privilege that belongs to every Englishman of 
becoming a member of some congregation, where, 
under a faithful ministry, he can with his family 
regularly join in the service of prayer and praise, 
and hear the gospel preached. Having now become 
in some degree even, acquainted with the Scripture, 
and accustomed to thiok on higher themes, these 
men are quite prepared to fulfil the duty put 
before them; while, like every duty well per- 
formed, it soon becomes a precious privilege and 
enjoyment. By degrees, as these men become 
influenced by the power of Scripture, the Sabbath 
becomes a new day to them ; they recognise, too, 
their individual responsibility, instead of being 
** like everybody else," as they used to say before ; 
and their deep-rooted prejudices against the 
clergy and gentry vanish under the warm touch 
of sympathy and love. Contact will often drive 
away a feeling of distrust or antipathy ; and in 
tbi8 case, if the clergyman would only visit and 
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converse with these men in the evenings at such 
resorts as "our coffee-room," he could without 
diflSculty win their unbounded love and respect, 
while he would have at the same time the 
satisfaction of seeing one-half of the parish — ^that 
large proportion of the population who can 
never be found in the daylight — ^I mean the 
working men. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Darkly, blindly, wander we 

()n the earth below ; 
Where the flowers of God's upraising 

In their glory grow. 

We amongst the tangled fibres 

Of the shapeless roots — 
Far above us bloom the flowers, 

Gleam the golden fruits. 

Far above, and high in heaven, 
'Midst the fair white light, 

Kainbow-coloured, beautiful, 
In the Father's sight. 

High above where angels wander, 
Do those flowers expand ; 

All undreamt of, unimagined. 
In our shadow -land. 




[S many of our friends are deeply inter- 
ested in the question of Sunday-school 
teaching, and some especially in that 
branch which I have described, and 
which is often considered, with very good reason, 
the most dif&cult to accomplish thoroughly and 
effectively, I should like to say a few words on the 
subject, drawn from my own experience. 

In the first place, the *' street boys " are by no 
means a class easy to find, nor, when they are 
found, and " caught with guile," are they easy to 
retain within the four walls into which they have 
been entrapped. Their vagrant life makes it 
diflacult for them to submit to the restraints of a 
quiet room, or accept the rules for behaviour which 
are the acknowledged necessity on such an occa- 
sion. The errand boys, too (who formed a large 
proportion of the class alluded to), are so com- 
pletely tied by the long hours, early and leAe^ 
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every day in the week, that of course Sunday 
is the holiday, and the only taste of rest or liberty 
which they experience. It is not likely, therefore, 
that such precious hours would be regularly de- 
voted by them to Bible instruction, were not the 
bait made very attractive. 

If any of my readers are seeking encourage- 
ment for this special branch of work, let me 
remind them of the Lord's own words : ''It is not 
the will of your Father which is in heaven that 
one of these little ones should perish." 

And further, may I suggest one or two plans 
which, I think, may be found useful in carrying 
out successfully a Boys* Class ? 

First. Prepare very carefully your lesson for 
them, taking books of reference for your own 
private study such as you may think necessary 
for the subject in hand ; with each division of the 
lesson, as you map it out, earnestly praying for 
more spiritual light for yourself and your boys. 
Only the divine Teacher can make plain to the 
soul these sacred lessons ; but for this work I 
firmly believe He will use the humblest means if 
entirely consecrated to Himself, this one object 
being in view, " Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do?" 

Second. Visit every home, and that frequently. 
Make the parents love you, and the boys will do 
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the same. In gaining their heart-affection and 
respect, yon have taken one most important step . 
towards success. 

Third. If possible, speak to each boy alone, at 
some quiet opportunity, and in a way so contrived 
that the others will not be aware of his private 
interview with you. If not managed carefully, 
this conversation, so important to him perhaps in 
his present difl&culties, and even in his after life, 
will bring upon him a considerable amount of 
" chaff** from his companions. These individual 
receptions need not last long — a few minutes will 
be quite sufl&cient ; for boys, as you know, have 
an instinctive hatred of anything like a " sermon,** 
as they call a long- worded address or an apparent 
reproof. 

In fact our whole dealing with them must be 
very loving, gentle, and bright! They will not be 
caught otherwise. 

Need I add to this friendly counsel the reminder, 
that very great strictness is absolutely necessary ; 
the slightest sign of disorder will weaken your 
influence altogether. Never threaten. " If you do 
so and so again, I will,*' &c. They are accus- 
tomed to this mode of treatment administered in 
wholesale doses at home, and without a beneficial 
effect, as you will plainly see. But obedience is 
essential, and must be maintained in the cb.^^« 
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Ab rules for my own teaching, I have found these 
. fotir useful as a sort of general order under which 
to head my lesson : — 

Pbecept, 

Promise, 

Example, 

Illustration, 
and with these I would mingle Inyitatioh. 

Great variety in subject is very important. 
Spend ^i?e Sundays, let us say, in reading with 
them the history of Elijah. The next Sunday 
take as your subject any chapter out of which you 
have been receiving teaching yourself. Part of 
Luke XV., or Isaiah Iv., or Jeremiah xvii., or Acts 
xii., xvi. — all these passages, and many more, in 
fact any portion, as I have said, which has freshly 
been brought home to your own heart, may be 
fitted with deepest interest to the class. 

Let us take Isaiah Iv. The hoys read round. 
Chapter finished, you say — " This chapter is 
about a market. Just read the first verse (any 
boy can read), * Ho, every one that thirsteth ! ' 
In the East the tradesmen don't have shops like 

we have in D , but they all sit in open sheds 

selling their goods ; then the passers-by hear them 

call out, * I have got good potatoes to sell, very 

cheap ; come and buy ! come and buy ! * and they 

go and look at his stock if they want potatoes, and 
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see whether it is worth anything. Then a hutcher 
calls out, ' First-rate heef and mutton, very good, 
80 much cost, come and buy ! * and if you are 
going through the market, and want to get a bit 
of meat, you will go and see whether it looks as 
good as he says, and see whether you can aflford 
it too. All the business is done in this way in 
India, and in many other parts of the East (if a 
map of the world is hanging up on the wall, you 
can point to the east); but none of these men 
who are trying to get custom, and oflfering to sell 
their wares so cheap, ever offer to sell them f(yr 
nothing. Do you think they would? (Get the 
boys to speak if possible ; wake up their attention 
on the subject.) No ; and yet they only offer to 
sell earthly things that satisfy for the day, but 
cannot last long. The Lord offers here an eternal 
GIFT (make them all repeat these words after you) 
for nothing ! Quite free ! * Come buy wine and 
milk, without money and without price.' I wonder 
why he says that. (No answer.) Well, I will tell 
you one reason, because you have got nothing to 
bring. You have got nothing of sufficient value, 
have you, to give to God, the great holy God, in 
exchange for a gift that will last all through time, 
and all through eternity too ? " (If by this time 
you have lost the attention of some of the boys, or 
you want to revive them a little) — " I ^o\iAst \i^-^ 
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much pocket-money Willy has got (indicating 
some stolid youth who sits with his hands in his 
pockets) ; I wonder how much it is. Perhaps 
you earn six shillings a-week (a slight demur or 
colloquy ensues round the class). Well, tell me 
what it is ; perhaps three shillings, say four 
(nods of assent). You could not spare all that, 
even for one week, you think, to give it to God in 
exchange for the gifts He offers you. When a 
man goes into a public-house he has to pay a 
great deal of money for the beer to quench his 
thirst with, and often a very great deal more than 
he intends. (Here the boys look * knowing,* and 
you ask them if it is not true.) But it does not 
quench his thirst after all ; so it would have been 
better if he had not tried to quench his thirst with 
beer. When the Israelites were thirsty, what did 
God give them ? " (You then describe as vividly 
as you can the striking of the burning rock in the 
desert, and the "waters," so clear and cool, 
gushing forth ; how glad the people were to get it, 
so refreshed ; and let them turn to Psalm Ixxviii 
15, 16 ; 1 Cor. x. ; Samson's case. Judges xv. 19 ; 
Rev. xxii. 1, 17). 

" Man makes you pay a great deal for hia good 

things. Satan makes you pay a great price — soul, 

body, time, eternity — for his cup of sinful indul- 

gence, bad pleasures, or evil of any kind (bring in 
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anecdotes to illustrate) ; but God offers hia great 
gifts — ^for which people are thirsting, though they 
often do not know it, or rather do not know what 
they want — quite freely. Let us sing — 

* Jesus the water of life will give, 
Freely, freely, freely.' 

Now, you want to be happy, don't you ? You 
want to have a happy heart and a happy home 
here, and by-and-bye too (relate some instance of 
boy or man who said he was never really happy 
till he gave his heart to the Lord Jesus, and began 
to serve him). This is what everybody is ' thirst- 
ing' for — that is the reason boys do wrong, 
go with bad company, &c., because they think it 
seems so pleasant ; but it all ends in misery. We 
have the warning in this book." (Prov. ix. 17, 18 ; 
Prov. xxiii. 29 ; Prov. xx. 17. Instance Acts v. 
&c.) 

" But the side of Jesus was pierced with the 
Roman spear, that you might be forgiven all your 
sin ; blood and water flowed that day, that if you 
come to this gracious, loving Saviour now, He may 
wash you as white as snow, give you eternal life, 
and make you very happy indeed. Let us pray." 

After prayer and the hymn (Sankey's col- 
lection, 85 or 53, or both, for the boys are 
devoted to singing), they disperse, for you have 
given them enough to think of for owq da*-^ \ ^xA 
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it is always better to send them away sorry to go, 
than having had a surfeit of learning. 

One mighty of course, take this rich and beautifal 
chapter in a variety of ways. In the way I have 
delineated only one verse is commented upon, un- 
less yon bring in for yonr illustrations some of the 
following verses. 

To conclude the subject of boy-work, I shall 
venture to relate an incident which occurred at 
the time of the Prince of Wales' illness, now just 
four years ago. 

It was on a cold morning in January that a 
telegram was brought to me. Finding the answer 
needed some consideration, I told the servant I 
would give the answer to the telegraph boy my- 
self when I had written it. As I handed the 
paper to him ia the hall, it struck me that he 
looked very iU. An interesting face he had — dark 
eyes» so sad and anxious they looked to-day, 
pretty features, dark brown hair. But this morn- 
ing his lips were white and trembling, and the 
poor hand he stretched out to take my missive 
looked thin and wasted. ''Is anything the 
matter?" I said. He nodded his head, but did 
not speak. " You look verr ill to-day ; tell me all 
about it?" He took his little handkerchief from 
his pocket and shewed me some crimson spots of 
blood upon it. My look of distress brought the 
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tears to his own eyes, and then they dropped hot 
and fast on to his little uniformed sleeve. " I've 
got snch a cough/* he said, " I can scarce walk up 
this hiir* (alluding to the hilly walk which leads 
to our house) ; " that's what made the blood come, 
and now I seem so faint. How shall I get home?** 
And here his tears flowed very fast. "But I mmt 
work.*' " Oh ! no, my child,** I said ; " you are 
not fit for work, you ought to have a rest.'* " But 
mother*s a widow,** answered the boy, " and my 
five shillings a week pays her rent. It wouldn*t 
do for me to give up ! and there*s lots of work on 
just now, so I must go. You know while the 
prince is so ill, everybody is sending messages 
about ; but perhaps he -v^ill soon be better,** . . . 
and so the melancholy little figure passed out of 
sight, but not out of mind. He could not be so 
easily forgotten. In another hour I was at his 
home conversing with his mother on the subject 
of her sick boy. "Which one do you mean?** she 
asked; "they are both as ill as they can be.** 
And then I remembered that I had often noticed 
the little pair of telegraph boys, so much alike, 
standing at the door of the post-office. " I will 
call them both in,** she said ; and there stood be- 
fore me the two brothers, their short breath, deep 
incessant cough, and hectic flush, shewing all the 
symptoms of rapid decline. I begged that some 
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arrangement might be made by which the two 
boys could obtain rest. Change of air they would 
not hear of; they wanted to be "with mother," 
they said ; and so it was settled, by the kindness 
of their employers, that their places should be 
filled for a time. 

In my daily visits to the boys, I used to find 
them seated opposite one another, propped up 
with pillows, by the fireside. A few days passed, 
and then they were laid side by side in a little bed, 
in the upstairs room. 

One day on my arrival, the mother said to me, 
" Willy has begun to think, from what the doctor 
says, that he shall never be well again — and, poor 
boy! he seems in great trouble." I went upstairs, 
and sat down by his bed-side. "Are you not so 
well to-day, Willy?" " Oh, no! Miss, and it seems 
such a dreadful thing." Here he covered his face 
with his poor wasted hands, and then, looking 
round at his brother, he said, "Yes! Arthur is 
asleep, so I can tell you — I think I am going to 
DIE ! . . . Oh, do kneel down and pray — pray that 
I may get well. I will work so hard ; oh ! I will be 
good, too. Mother says I am very good now — but 
oh dear ! it is dreadful to die." Finding I did not 
answer, he feebly turned to me, saying, " Isn't it? 
isn't it? " "No! I am not ready! " he continued, 
"indeed I am not. I don't want to die yet." 
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"Willy," I said to him, "if you look up to the 
LoBD Jesus, who died instead of you, and believe 
m Him, when you leave this little bed, you will 
have LIFE instead of death. If you get well, and 
go back to work, it won't be so happy for you, as 
going straight up into the many mansions, where 
you can be quite happy, and rest for ever. No 
more hard work, no more cold, no more pain, 
Willy, .... but you will learn to play upon the 
beautiful harps of heaven, and you will learn new 
hymns of praise, and joy, such as you could never 
sing here." .... 

The two brothers had both great talent for 
music, and both had belonged to the choir in the 
parish church. 

" Oh ! would it be like that ? I shouldn't mind 
so nruch if I knew I could go there; but it all 
seems so strange and far away, . . . right up 
above the sky." 

" I am going to tell you what God says, Willy. 
^Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
ghalt be saved.' " " What does that mean ? " he 
asked. " It means trust in Him, just as you trust 
your niother. Believe His word, just as you 
believe mine. I said I would come to-day, and you 
quite believed me, so you expected me. If you 
' believe ' in Jesus Christ to-day. He says you 

I 
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' shall be saved,* Willy, then you will be His child, 
and He promises to *come and receive you' to 
Himself. Jesus Christ will welcome you to 
heaven ! just think of that." " Oh, no ! " he 
said, " that is too easy ! Why, I could believe on 
Jesus now, just as I lie here, without turning 
round even ! " " Then do it, dear ; and you will 
have His arm about you, and you will be so safe, 
so very safe." . . . The boy was silent for some 
minutes, and then he said, "Thank you for 
coming to-day — ^thank you for telling me. Thank 
Him too! Please kneel down and pray, and 
thank Him for all this good news." As I 
knelt down, he said, "You can tell Him I do 
believe." I did so. When I rose from my knees, 
Willy's hands were clasped together, his lips 
were moving. . . . What was he sayiug? . . . 
Perhaps he was telling Jesus that he could 
trust Him now. 

From that day Willy liked me to read to 
him about heaven, and often said, "I have no 
fear now, Jesus will be there to meet me; 
but poor Arthur, he will miss me so," He often 
now compared the work on earth with the rest 
in heaven. But slowly and painfully the days 
passed on, his feeble frame racked with that 
terrible cough. 

A " Silent Comforter " hanging on the wall 
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opposite his bed give him great enjoyment. 
Each day he spoke of his " text." .... 

At last the end was drawing very near, when 
one morning, as I entered his room, he said, 
" Please read my verse for to-day." It was this, 
'^ In all their afflictions He was afflicted, and the 
angel of His presence saved them." "Saved 
them ! saved them ! saves me ! " said Willy. 
" Yes ! that's very nice. Thank you." .... 
"Saved them." .... I heard the feeble voice 
gently repeating these words as I went from his 
bedside at the close of my visit. On my return 
from London, where I had been spending a few 
hours the following day, the postman brother 
told me at the station .... Willy had left us. 
The angel of a higher presence had called him 
away. Willy's last words had been, "Saves me 
— saves me." 

And then was left a sorrowing household ; but 
none so sad as the little brother. It was on that 
Saturday evening that I passed through the streets 
full of rough drunken men, boys at play, and 
groups of loudly talking idlers by the shop win- 
dows and the public house doors, on my way to 
visit little Arthur. I had been alone in the room 
with him for a few minutes, when he said, "I 
want something — ^I want it very much. I want 
you to let me come to your house on the day that 
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the men take him away. I couldn't bear to hear 
them taking him away. Such a noise it will be ! 
and oh! — I couldn't bear it, indeed I couldn't." 
The child, as he lay there, propped up with 
pillows, his breath so laboured, his white hand 
hanging feebly over the coloured dressing jacket 
which covered his wasted shoulders, did not look 
able for a journey; and yet I had hardly the 
courage to give even a doubtful answer to 
his earnest request. We talked about it together, 
and then he said, ''God answers us, doesn't 
He ? Will you ask Him to let me go to another 
house that day when they come to take Willy 
away ? " We did so unite in making the re- 
quest; and the answer was given to that little 

prayer 

Five days he lingered, slowly sinking away. 
One afternoon, as usual, I called, and the poor 
mother said, "He is very ill indeed. He won't 
know you. He isn't conscious, except for a minute 
or two at a time." When I went in, I saw indeed 
he was sadly altered. Convulsions had been rack- 
ing his little body; his feet and hands twitched 
uneasily as I sat silently by his bedside. " Poor 
Arthur ! " I said, " you are very ill to-day." No 

answer, but only that restless tossing 

Looking up at the "Silent Comforter," I read 
aloud the words, "I know that my Eedeemer 
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liveth, and that He shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth," Two or three times I re- 
peated over the little ear, now so nearly closed to 
an earthly voice, the words, "I know that my 
Bedeemeb liveihr Soon the boy caught the words, 
and with a slight flush on his cheek, and the failing 
eyes more widely opened, as though straining 
their view into another world, he repeated, with 
difficulty bringing those stiffened lips together — 
** I know . . • . yes !..•.! know — He — ". . . . 
and the sound died away. 

The next morning was one of England's gladdest 
days. The bells rang out their merry chime, and 
all nature seemed to join in the chorus of praise. 
It was our Country's great Thanksgiving Morn- 
ing. . . . But my heart ached for the little sufferer. 
So I wended my way to his home. " He is gone," 
said the weeping mother ; ** this morning he was 
taken from us ; he seemed to have a hard fight, 
such a struggle all night." ..." But he is sing- 
ing in the heavenly choir to-day," I answered ; 
**yes! he is up there ! the song of victory is on 
his lips ... a chime of praise sweeter than these 
thanksgiving bells gladdens his little heart this 
morning." And though we wept, we could not 
but rejoice. 

"It was to have been Willy's funeral day," 
sobbed the poor mother. " Then Arthur's prayer 
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is answered/' I said, '' and he has been taken to 
' another house ' to-day.'* 

Willy and Arthur were safely housed together, 
we trust, in the " many mansions " prepared for 
them. 

In the pretty cemetery, shaded by its fine old 
trees, and overlooking the Mickleham valley, 
abundantly wooded and reposeful in its luxurious 
beauty, there stands a little gravestone on which 
you may see inscribed the names of the two 
brothers, followed by Willy's verse : " In all their 
affliction He was afflicted, and the angel of His 
presence saved them : in His love and in His 
pity He redeemed them." 

Note. — ^The Thanksgiving alluded to above was that for the 
recovery of the Prince of Wales from his dangerous illnesa 



CHAPTER X. 

Darkest hours shall .pass and perish, 
Light remains for evermore ! 




[S we were closing proceedings one evening 
at the Coffee-Boom^ as usual, with a 
verse of Scripture, prayer, and singing, 
I happened to notice one of the men, and 

asked G his name, saying, "Doesn't he come 

very regularly now ?'* " Yes," said G , " he is 

always here," Poor fellow! since then he has 
had work in an unsettled way in different places, 
and has quite given up his good profession. We 
walked home together that night, he carrying my 
little lantern. • We had not gone very far when he 

said, " I works at B , at the lime pits. We have 

got a rare lot of chaps up there. ... I wish you 
would come and see them. They'd take a visit 
from you." He then went on to explain that a gentle- 
main's presence would not be so welcome amongst 
his companions, whose evil language. Sabbath- 
breaking, and drinking habits, he sadly deplored. 
Must I confess, my heart failed me at the task he 
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had sketched for me; but having exhausted my 
full stock of arguments against his proposal, I 
asked him, " But when shall I come ? for they are 
all busy at work." " Come to-morrow at dinner- 
time — twelve o'clock," he promptly answered. 
"Very well," and the engagement was made. 
The next day I started on my errand, taking v^ith 
me a supply of Miss Marsh's little books and other 
tracts and picture papers. The pits were about 
three miles distant. When I arrived at the mouth 
of a lane which evidently led to my destination, I 
discovered that the ruts were so deep, and the 
thick clay-mud so heavy, that my pony carriage 
could not venture through it. Some distance 
therefore must be traversed on foot, almost ankle- 
deep in mud and water. A long look I took at my 
unattainable goal, and with some regret travelled 
home again. That evening I fervently hoped my 
friend of last night might not reproach me for a 
broken promise. But true to his cdstom, there he 
sat at a table in the coflfee-room. 

" So you didn't come to-day. Miss ! The men 
was all looking out for you. . . . Will you come to- 
morrow?" " Very well, D ," I answered, "I 

will try and come to-morrow." The next day I 
once more sallied forth on my alarming errand — 
for then I was not so much at home among work- 
ing men as I am now — waded on foot through 
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the muddy lane, and after some difficulties 
found myself at a large excavation in the hill, 
where kilns and chimneys and trucks and 
men seemed to abound. My first welcome was 
from a man who, covered with black smoke from 
head to foot, stood before a red-hot furnace. " We 
was expecting you all day yesterday, but you 
didn't come." " No, I am sorry I did not come 
yesterday ; but here I am to-day, that will do just 
as well, won't it ? " " No, it's too late," the man 
answered, shaking his head. "What do you 
mean?" I asked; "it's only just twelve o'clock. 
I have brought you some books and papers, and 
can hand them round at once." " No," he said, 
" this is what I mean. Just where I am now, 
there stood another man yesterday. He was in 
great trouble; he had left his wife and children 
behind him in Kent, and come here for a six 
weeks' job. He was complaining all the time. 
His wife and children had clung about him when 
he left his home ; if he had not been in want, he 
said, he would never have come away from them ; 
. . . but it seemed to break his heart altogether. 
He had only been here three days ; but, oh ! it was 
dreadful to hear his moans and groans while he 
was at his work. Well, last night at twleve 
o'clock it was his turn off^ and he ought to have 
gone back to his lodging there (pointing to a little 
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wooden cottage close by), bnt instead of that he 
went down the lane you've just come up, and 
across the field and by the copse, and we have 
just found his body in the river." By this time a 
little crowd of men were collecting round us, each 
supplying their own details to the melancholy 
story. '' He said he would drown himself," said 
one ; " We didn't know how to comfort him," 
said another ; '' I think he only went to find his 
mate who lives t'other side of the river," said 
another. " You see," said the first speaker, being 
joined by more than one voice from the crowd, . 
" you see nobody cared, he had no one to care fai 
him. That's always the way with us working men. 
The district visitors look ^arter the women some- 
times; . . . but they don't care for tis. The 
gentlefolks don't care what becomes on us." 

By this time my little Bible was in my hand 
and I opened it, saying, " This is the last time 
you shall say *No one cares for you!' I have 
come to-day to tell you of a Friend who loves you, 
DIED for you, and * waits to be gracious to you' 
this morning! . . . Does He say He cares for 
you? Yes. He speaks to you, working men, 
about your cares, and He says, ' Casting all youb 
CARE UPON Him, for He careth for you.' What 
words can be more loving than these ? Haven't 
you got a Friend? Let me read to you about 
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Him ; " and so I read some simple passage telling 
of the dying and risen Saviour, in His all-atoning, 
all-prevailing love. Need I say my hearers were 
attentive ? Dear friends, they listened earnestly 
indeed; and when I had concluded, and offered 
prayer for them in the name of Jesus to their 
tender, loving Father above, to which many 
hearty voices responded a true amen, I asked 
them if they would sing. At this request they 
smiled. " We ain't much used to that,** they 
said. "But I will teach you." So having with 
me my little musical instrument, I started for 
them, ** Hold the Fort, for I am coming.'* They 
continued to support me throughout the tune 
bravely, considering it was a first attempt. We 
then sang,- " Safe in the Arms of Jesus,** and thus 
ended the first, but not the last, visit to the pits. 

The men kindly invited me to come again as 
soon as I could. Their invitation was accepted ; 
and soon we were offered the use of the carpenter's 
shed for a weekly meeting at the dinner-hour. 
This meeting, I may say here, has been kept up 
ever since, in all possible weather; the seats, 
which consist of planks arranged round the shed, 
being always well filled. 

One of the men was sitting at his dinner one day 
alone when I went in, and this conversation took 
place. It is given here in his own words j written 
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in a new-year's letter to me this winter, abont two 
years after the beginning of my stoiy. . • . 

"That was a happy day for me," he writes, 
" when you asked me if I had given my heart to 
Christ. I told you I could not answer that ques- 
tion ; but that was a lie I told you, for I knew 1 
had not. The next Sunday was Whitsunday. 
You asked us at the town hall meeting in the 
evening if we were going to spend a white Monday 

or a black Monday. I was going to K . I 

knew I should get drunk there; but being per- 
suaded by you, I joined that happy band for 

E , and I have kept to that happy band since; 

and, by the help of God, I mean to — in this 
wicked world. ... I cannot begin to tell you 
what I have been. Like Paul, I have been the 
chief of sinners — ^a poor, vile drunkard, a perse- 
cutor, a swearer. ... I have tried gambling, 
singing parties, and drinking, to find happiness. 
. . . When I have been cast down, I have gone 
to the horrid public-house to try and drown my 
cares, or what I used to call, " drive cares away;" 
but, thank God, I can see now that is the waj 
these are brought on ! . . . The landlady of the 
public-house blames you for losing her customer, 

M . 

" I ask you to press my friend R to give his 

heart to the Lord. He cannot get any pleasure 
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to satisfy him. I haye tried to tell him where 
he could get happiness, and how he could get it, 
hut he would not listen to me. I will pray and 
ask the Lord to give you power to speak a word 
to him that may pierce his hard heart, that he 
may he brought to the Lord. He will (be brought 
in), if your word stick to his heart like it did to 
mine. That was a * happy day,' when 

* JesoB washed my ams away. 
And taught me how to watch and pray. 
And live rejoiciiig every day.' 

That beautiful hymn made my heart full of joy, 
as we sung it last night at the town hall." 

He then describes his commencement of married 
life in the following manner ''I was mar- 
ried in October 1874. I had got a bird, but no 
cage for it ( ! ! ). We went into furnished lodgings, 
close to the public-house. There I used to take 
my pocket-money, which I did not need for food, 
instead of laying by towards furnishing a house. 
I had not a cup or plate belonging to me. The 
only piece of furniture I had got was my wife. 
.... The year 1875 I started in the same way. 
In the end of January I had been drinking every 
night, after my work, till the public-house closed. 
My dear wife said to me, in a few kind words, one 
night when I came home from that horrid pubUc- 
house, after drinking for fowr howrt^ 'M 
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don't jqa think a vice ires^ wcjmld look as well on 

me as it woold lock on the laoidladj at B 

from TOOT hard eamiogs?' Isaid, 'Ithonghtit 
wooZd, and raiher better.' 9fee said, ' This looks 
like a pxxr prospect.* We had neither money 
nor fomitare when we were mazned, nofr no signs 
of getting them. ... So with her pleading and 
praying for me, and your pleading and praying 
for me, I began to tnm. ... I wish it had been 
seren years ago. then I shonid haTe been worth 
a hundred pounds that day, instead of not being 
worth a hmidred penee. . . . By the grace of 
God, I am now bronght to lead a new life." 

This man, though never having learnt carpen- 
tering, nor even tried his hand at the work, began 
to make tables and chairs for his new home ; for 
he was now aspiring to a cottage of his own. Bis 
aspirations were not in Tain. The pretty cottage 
was rented out of his own earnings, the furniture 
made by himself, and even the fenders. EQs skill 
and taste I must say surpass my comprehension, 
but the fact is evident enough. I found his wife 
after her confinement, the other day, in the 
prettiest bedroom I have seen for a long time, 
everything about her being clean and white ; and 
her heart almost too full to speak of her husband's 
kindness to her. 

The E trip M alludes to was an 
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effort to give the men a happy day, away from the 
public-houses and their drinking companions, 
last Whit-Monday, when about thirty of them 
subscribed three shillings each, and joined in an 
expedition which was to last for two days and a 
night by the sea-side. Meals were provided at 
. the Workman's Hall, and beds found for them close 
by. When they were asked before they started, 
" What amusement would you like for the even- 
ing?" "A meeting," they all said, "and plenty 
of hymns." They had their wish, and took great 
delight in bringing in the passers-by from the 
streets, inviting them warmly to "come in and 
hear," and giving them hearty welcomes to the 
room that had been engaged for the purpose. 
The men have often alluded to this delightful 
Whit-Monday, saying it was one of the happiest 
times they ever spent in their lives. Many of them 
had never seen the sea, and their surprise and 
enjoyment at the sight was great indeed. Our 
deaf and dumb friend was enthusiastic, in trying 
to describe to the others his varied sensations of 
pleasure and admiration for the scene around 
him. By all parties it was generally acknow- 
ledged that, by the "good hand of our God" 
upon us, our seaside trip was a great success. 
To return once more to the pits, for encourage- 

• K 
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ment to oar readers who would like in the same 
wmy to Tisit mnd help the working men, I ought 
not to omit the fiict that great Messing has heen 
bestowed od many of the men since the com- 
meneement of that little meeting. Some of them 
are truly liying to God*s g^ory . Others are not so 
satisbetory; but all gire me a kind welcome to 
their scene of laboor. 

One day this aatnmn I recognised only old 
friends at oor meeting, and haying heard there 
were several " new hands on," I asked why the 
"new men" were not present. "They ain't 
coming/' was the answer. " They are haying their 
dinners up in the shed." This was shed No. 2, of 
smaller dimensions than oor meeting-shed, and 
higher up the hilL " 111 go and look for them," 
I said ; and away I ran, scrambling and slipping 
alternately till I reached the top, where I found 
seven men crammed into a very small shelter, 
eating bread and cheese and drinking beer. 

"Won't you come and see us down below?" 
I asked; "we are going to read and have some 
hymns, and pray to Grod for a blessing too." 
"No," they said, and shook their heads; "not 
to-day, thank you. Miss." 

"Tou must esi your dinner," I said; "that is 
very important indeed, isn't it ? but I want your 
hearts to be fed too. I wonder what you think 
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about all day. If you never hear God's word read, 
and never pray, and do not care to praise Him, you 
must be very dull indeed." "This is what we have 
got to think about," said one big man, point- 
ing with the hasp of his knife to the boarded sides 
of the shed, on which were pasted some coarse 
engravings of the lowest description from the Police 
News, illustrating "the Wainwright business," as 
he explained ; as well as other sensational pictures 
of murders, kidnapping, robbery, &c. " Thefee are 
what we talks about," repeated my big friend 
with a determined air, as though he would ask, 
" And why shouldn't we ? " " Come down with 
me to the other shed, and I will tell you of 
another murder — of One who was always good; 
so good and kind ! He was gentle, too, and full of 
love. Shall I tell you something? He was too 
good. He wasn't wanted here. The wicked men 
did not love him, and so they killed him, after a 
mock trial — dressed him up like a king, spat upon 
him, struck him many times, and then crucified 
him. He took the criminal's place, though he 
was guilty of no crime, that you, dear men, might 
be saved. I will read to you about Jesus if you 
will come with me now." "All right, Miss!" 
they said, "we'll come," and they kept their 
word. In five minutes our small congregation 
was complete. Our meeting was over in half an 
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hour, and I will venture to say the "new men" 
enjoyed the dinner-time that day better than 
they had ever enjoyed it before. 

On the following Friday, when I was again due 
at the pits, I went armed with new weapons. A 
large pot of paste, a huge brush, and a quantity of 
wall pictures and coloured engravings from the 
Tract Society Dep&t in London. A friend went 
with me, and together we invaded the men's ter- 
ritories. " Look what we have brought ! I want 
to cover over all your murders, if you have no 
objection, with these new pictures. Do you like 
them ? 1*11 turn your little shed into a regular 
drawing-room if you please, and make it quite 
smart." The men heartily confessed their pleasure 
at the proposal ; and all united in applauding the 
papering and decorating project. With an apron 
on, and the brushes wielded, we soon produced 
most effective results, and were kindly thanked 
by the inmates of the " drawing-room." When 
I had said to the men, " I will make your little 
shed as smart as a drawing-room," they had 
answered me, "Well, Miss, we are as proud of 
it as if it were a drawing-room ! " But during 
our work we experienced the penetrating cold of 
the little shed ; so now the men rejoice in a very 
minute stove, which they say has the threefold 
beneficial effect of warming themselves, drying 
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their clothes, and heating their food. At the 
close of one of the Sunday evening meetings, the 
big man said to me, " Thank you for those 
pictures, they are ever so much better than our 
murders." 

Dear reader ! work for the working men ! you 
will not find it labour lost. 



CHAPTER XI. 
9^1^^ Morking of t)jt Coffee- Eoom* 

Safe in His strength, in His love ever happy ; 

What, are the tremblings and tossings of tinis ? 
Firm in His grasp, to His arm ever clinging, 

Upward, still upward, we joyously climb. 

Ijead on, our Captain ; we follow, we follow, 
Life is no slumber, our battle no dream , 

Lift up Thy banner, we rally, we rally, 
Wave high Thy sword, we press on in its gleam. 




[XJR original coffee-room had been in exis- 
tence a year and a half, when G 

and I groaned so loudly over our want 
of space, being quite overwhelmed 
almost every night with an overplus of numbers, 
that two capital rooms in the Town Hall were 
most kindly engaged for our use. This was in 
May 1875. They have a street frontage, are in a 
comparatively central part of the town, and very 
near several public-houses, which we consider an 
advantage, the publicans being scarcely of the 
same mind. In these rooms we carry on our 
business; the Beckenham Rooms still maintain- 
ing a share of the trade. They are lofty, too, and 
spacious, answering admirably our purpose, with 
some baneful restrictions which I shall explain 
presently. These rooms are always well attended, 
sometimes crowded — this being the case especially 
on Thursday and Saturday nigVvte ', ^Jt^fti lot \Hi^'?s»<b 
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reasons. On Thursday evening a meeting is held, 
at which a few verses of Scripture are read and 
simply explained, hymns sung, and prayer offered 
for a blessing on the people and on the words 
read, occupying at its utmost limits one hour, 
when the people adjourn to the coffee-room adjoin- 
ing for a continuation of the singing if they feel 
disposed. On these occasions there is often scarcely 
standing room. 

I will try and tell you how a coffee-room week 
is spent in winter, which is, on the whole, our 
busiest time. 

From five to eight every morning (except 
Sunday, when it is closed) a varying average, as 
far as we can calculate, of from 70 to 150 work- 
ing men take their breakfasts, which consist 
generally of hot coffee, tea, cocoa, or soup (the 
latter being very popular when they can get it), 
swallowed in great haste, and accompanied by 
bread and butter, or bread and cheese. 

Casual customers for a similar portion continue 
to come and go all the morning. At twelve 
o'clock the dinner customers begin to arrive, keep- 
ing up a rapid succession till about three p.m., 
when a partial lull in the business takes place, 
giving a short breathing space to the " servers," 
who now begin to "wash up," in preparation for the 
evening. The room must n^^er be left entirely. 
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SO if one or two of the men in waiting leave their 
post, the others must remain in charge. 

At five o'clock tea customers begin to appear ; 
and &om this hour till ten p.m., the stream never 
ceases — the rooms, as I have said, often being 
much crowded. 

So much for the day ; and now for our evening 
arrangements. 

Monday and Friday. 

Night School, from 7.30 to 9 p.m. 

No boys are admitted here ; but the men attend 

well, and take an evident interest in learning. 

This we arrange consecutively in the "Three E's." 

On Monday Night — 

Scripture Beading. Common Reading. 
Writing Copies. Dictation. 

On Friday Night — 

Scripture Reading. Common Reading. 
Writing Copies. Arithmetic. 

Our one difficulty in this branch of the work is 
that of obtaining teachers. If we had more 
teachers we should have a very large night school. 
As it is, our numbers do not exceed thirty. 

At the same hour (seven o'clock), every Monday 
night, is held the Savings Bank. Into this the 
people may put what they please, receiving one 
shilling on the first pound, after which thek 
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money is transferred to the Post-Ofl&ce Savings 
Bank. 

On Monday and Friday nights also lessons in 
part-singing are given to the men, a few boys 
being admitted. Nearly all Sankey's hymns have 
been learnt and steadily practised by them in this 
way, and afford great pleasure to the listeners as 
well as to themselves. 

On these evenings also the men hold prayer- 
meetings among themselves, which have certainly, 
under the blessing of God, proved most beneficial 
to them, and no doubt have greatly upheld our 
work in its varied phases of difficulty. Here the 
poor men have " made mention " of our wants 
before the Lord, and have pleaded the daily 
renewal of His grace for their own lives. Most 
touching some of their petitions are, wrung out of 
hearts beset with temptations of which we know 
nothing, and which by comparison make our lives 
seem carpeted with a luxurious ease, of which we 
ought indeed to be ashamed when we consider 
how often we complain over the trifles that thwart 
our will, or sum up the '* contradictions " that 
beset our path, forgetting how far, far heavier is 
the load borne by those around us who belong to 
the working class. 

'* Lord ! " these poor men will pray, " keep 
me from my besetting sins. Do make me take a 
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dislike to the drink ! I thank Thee for these com- 
fortable rooms, and all the 'tractions in 'em.*' 
. • . " Do keep us from runnin' away ! " . . . 
"May us abide in Thee, dear Lord! May us 
abide steady I Because Thou hast said so." . . . 
"I've been a doing wrong; but I wont no more. 
I be so tired of it. Oh ! do help me, please ! " 

Invaluable it is to them to have a place of 
refuge where together they can confer about their 
difficulties, search their bibles, strengthen one 
another's hands, and above all, "pour out their 
hearts " before the Lord, who is the giver of all 
strength, and the God of peace. 

On Wednesday Evening a Bible Class fob Men. 

On Tuesday and Thubsday evenings meetings 
are held from eight to nine o'clock. 

These are always, more or less, well attended, 
a very large proportion of working men generally 
being present. After these meetings, as I have 
said, they often like the singing continued till 
near ten o'clock, when the room is closed. I 
have often said to them, " I believe you would stay 
here till the middle of the night if you could ! ' 
and they have not denied it. 

On Satubday evenings G rejoices over very 

large assemblages of men. Indeed the walls of 
our rooms are the only confines to our number 
of guests. For amusements, we have a double 
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8t^!606eop6y jgnpinoseopey imcroseopey mnsicftl 
boxes, Ae., all gifts <rf kind friends ; but bj fu* the 
most popolsr mode of pending the time on tiiese 
oeesdons, as on sH others, is the h jnm singing 
with the hannoninm aeeompanimenL 

Last Satorday ninety men were in the room 
for two or three hoars, all remaining qoiet for the 
eondnding ten minutes, idien a short passage of 
Ser^tore was read, followed bjr a few earnest 
words and a efaort prayer. 

llany of those who are now deroted Christians, 
and whom we ean rank amongst oor ablest helpers, 
received their first impressions for good at ''the 
closing** in the eoflEee-roonu 

I received a letter one morning, in which the 
writer^ sought information on certain points con- 
nected with onr coffee-room work. Most of his 
qnestions were easily answered; bat one sentence, I 
thought, ought to be put before the men, and their 
united opinions asked. It was to this effect, " Is it 
not well to exclude religion from public resorts ol 
this description ?" When I went into the coffee- 
room that evening I found, as usual, a goodly 
number of men assembled, and put the question 
to them, saying it was important I should have 
their own answers, as I considered the room more 
theirs than mine. There was some hesitation 
amongst them, and I found they could not believe 
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they had understood my question aright; so I 
repeated it, adding this explanation, " The gentle- 
men who have sent me this letter want to know 
if it would not be better to have no readings and 
prayer in these rooms, no bibles on the tables, no 
hymns, and no meetings." A general murmur 
ran all round the room. "Why! that would 
never do !" " It was hearing of my Saviour that 
made me give up the drink, and it's only He that 
keeps me now!" "What! This table without 
the bibles ! " said another. " No ! " And they 
shook their heads and smiled, and evidently 
.thought this was a strange question. 

Thank God ! these men value the Power that 
has dragged them "out of the horrible pit and 
the miry clay, and set their feet upon a rock, and 
established their goings." 

Oh that hundreds more, of a higher class in 
life, might take their stand upon the truth of 
God as their one foundation, both for time and 
eternity — as the only firm basis for their souls* 
happiness, and for the success of their temporal 
as well as spiritual affairs ! 

The Meetings for the Poor, you will have seen 
by this time, form a very important part, if not 
the most important part, of our coffee-room work, 
and this fact I could illustrate by a great many 
cases. One or two, however, will suffice. 



\» 
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^ No, thank you, Miss. That isn't in my 
e never been to a church except to get 
I went once to a theatre-service in 
uxid that's all." " Oh ! won't you come?" 
'S," very decidedly, and then the news- 
eared all-engrossing, so I slipped away, 

liad ofifended G 's " new man," but 

3r;y earnestly for him. The next even- 
s in the same place, and accosted me 
3-ood evening, Miss." Emboldened by 
Ijr greeting, I sat down by him again, 
b few words of common conversation, 
f rxi once more that the Lord Jesus loved 
i.a,d. died for him, finishing up with, 
J^on will come in to-morrow evening 
"fco the meeting." " No, Miss," again 
^■fc a tangent. ''To-morrow evening" 
^"^iiad myself and my friend both to the 
^ xnen began to file out of the cofifee- 
^ stairs into the meeting-room, I 
S , the hero of my story, *' Are 

9 9 

^<3 and answered, "Presently; I'll 

-^^^^it half-an-hour." I knew it would 

=>"v^er by that time, but did not wish 

i>oiiit, so left S to his own 
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One evening when I looked into the room, G 

said to me, " There is a new man in this evening." 
(This was in our early days, two years ago, when 
'*new men" were not so abundant as they are 
now.) " Will you speak to him ?" Then, follow- 
ing me, he whispered, " Take care what you say 

to him, please. Miss ; he seems rather testy." 

What G expected me to do to the ptranger I 

do not know. I certainly was much more likely 
to be injured by him than he by me/ though I did 
not feel as if either of us were likely to suffer by 
any intercourse we might have with one another. 

The " new man " was reading the newspaper, 
so I went up to him, conversed about the weather, 
and asked him one or two questions as to whether 
he had been long in the place, &c. "Only just 
come,** he said, " and don't know anybody, quite 
a stranger in these parts. I*m a carpenter, and 
lodge down the road. There's my mate,*' pointing 

to another man who sat opposite. G was 

quite right about my friend*s reserve, for he did 
not seem disposed to converse. " You must feel 
lonely,'* I said; "will you not come to our little 
meeting in the upstairs room on Thursday evening, 
and hear of a loving friend who gave up His life 
for you, that you might be happy for ever.** I saw 
I had better not venture much further, for he 
seemed to writhe under the invitation, and replied 
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. curtly, " No, thank you. Miss. That isn't in my 
line; I've never been to a church except to get 
married. I went once to a theatre-service in 
London, and that's all." " Oh ! won't you come?" 
"No, Miss," very decidedly, and then the news- 
paper appeared all-engrossing, so I slipped away, 

fearing I had offended G 's "new man," but 

praying very earnestly for him. The next even- 
ing he was in the same place, and accosted me 
with a "Good evening. Miss." Emboldened by 
this friendly greeting, I sat down by him again, 
and after a few words of common conversation, 
reminded him once more that the Lord Jesus loved 
him, and had died for him, finishing up with, 
"Perhaps you will come in to-morrow evening 
(Thursday) to the meeting." " No, Miss," again 
sent me off at a tangent. " To-morrow evening " 
oame, and found myself and my friend both to the 
fore. As the men began to file out of the coffee- 
room up the stairs into the meeting-room, I 

whispered to S , the hero of my story, "Are 

you coming ? " 

He fidgetted and answered, " Presently ; I'll 
come up in about half-an-hour." I knew it would 
all be nearly over by that time, but did not wish 

to argue the point, so left S to his own 

solitary company. 



^ 
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The first liymn was <riIt just cosieladed wben 
117 friend appeared in the docMiraT, taking a Tery 
lomlj seat behind ererrbod j else at the meeting. 
When all was over, the people were dispersing, 

and I was coming down the stairs, when S , 

outside the coffee-room door, asked me, *' When 
will the next meeting be, 3Css ? " 

" On Simdaj ; shall yon come to it ?" 

" To be sure I will," adding some expression to 
the effect that if he had '' to walk twenty miles 
for it " he would come. 

These consolatory words quite encouraged me, 
and I said, '^ I am 90 glad, I like to have yon with 
ns." " Miss, I see I have been making a mistake 
all this time. I thought religion was for three 
classes of people — the good, and the rich, and the 
clever, and therefore that it was not for me ; but 
you say that it is for sinnen, and that will suit 
in^." . . . We had no further conversation at that 
time, as the people were all waiting for their hymns 
in the coffee-room ; but I noticed that our friend 

S was a constant attendant at every reading 

we had now, and was always in the rooms during 
the evening. He always spoke kindly to me as I 
came in and out, and we were great friends ; but 
one evening, on putting to him the question, " Do 

you think you are a saved man, S ? Have 

you- got peace in your heart yet ? " I received a 
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very decided " No, Miss," to both queries. " I 
am so Sony/* I answered, " I wish you were quite 
happy." "But I am wof," he answered. "Why 
not ? *' I questioned. " Can't believe," he replied, 

" and can't understand." " Oh ! S , don't 

remain in that state another day. Why should 
you ? God's words are worth trusting, are they 
not ? and this book (taking up a Bible) is full of 
precious promises for you.'' " I don't like the 

Bible," said S , " it is so dry." " I wonder at 

that, for you are so fond of the meetings." " Yes, 
I like them." " Did you ever read the Bible, 

S ? " " No, never ; I don't like it." " Well 

now, S , that is a strange thing ! You tell me 

you don't like it, and yet you have never read it ! " 
... As I asked the Lord for guidance that even- 
ing about S 's case, I felt sure my next step 

should be to present him with a Bible, if he would 
accept it. I thought perhaps he had only seen 
the Book covered with dust on a shelf! and 
that perhaps the possession of one for himself, 
well bound, and containing marginal references, 
might be a pleasure as well as an inducement to 
him to begin the " search," which by his own 
acknowledgment he had hitherto quite neglected. 
I felt strongly on my mind that night the 
encouraging words of our Master and Guide, " A 
little child shall lead them." "If I can only 
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persuade S to read the beautiful promises 

made to him * through Christ Jesus/ how happy 
he will be. He surely will not refuse them," I 
thought ; and a sweet confidence filled my heart 
that his soul too the Locd had given me. 

A Bible was bought, and presented to S 

the next evening at a quiet moment, and most 
kindly received by him. 

" Thank you,'* he said ; then turning it over, 
" Well ! I shall rejoice over this ; I'll take great 
care of it." 

" What will you do with it, S ? " 

"Oh! I'll put it in my box." 

'* And keep it there, S ? " I inquired. 

"Yes! Miss, that I will." 

"Oh! S , I don't want you to keep it in 

your box." 

" What am I to do with it then. Miss ? " 

"Why! READ IT," I replied, ''that is what I 
want you to do. Carry it about in your pocket. 
Study it well. In it you will find * eternal life ' 

— and siLch a Friend ! S , I ,do want you to 

know Him." 

" I see, Miss ! " he said, " you want me to read 
it. Well ! I will ; and thank you. Miss. Good- 
night." 

I think S 's pocket was seldom without 

that book in his leisure hours ; also, that it was 
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S ? " I asked. " Just now/' he said, " about 

two hours ago.** ^'Explain it to me, please, 

S ," I asked; "tell me what you mean." 

"Well," he said, speaking with as much delibera- 
tion as if he were studying a new plan for his 
day's work, "Well, for all you told me about 

* the way of salvation,' and its being so simple — 
for * Jesus had done it all ' — ^I never could under- 
stand, nor couldn't hditre^ I suppose that is the 
word, that it was so easy as all that. I thought 
I must first do something — do, do, do ; and then, 
perhaps, afteb I had tried to be different and do 
my best, after a good while, that then I might just 

* believe/ and it would be easy at the end. . . . 
But now I see it isn't do at aU, but 'be! ' 'If 
any man be in Christ, he is — a — new — creature ! " 
** S , the jailor in Acts ivi. said, like you, 

* What must I do to be saved ? ' He made the 
!MUU6 jumhle you have done; but what was the 
aw^w^r ? — * Believe on the Lobd Jesus Chbist, 
and thv>u $kaU Bi saved.'" " Tes," he answered ; 
** I »w it now— but I was all oat about it before." 

.«Bat 8 /* I said, "Tou must teU me about 

IttM f^at of the verse — *old things are passed 
kH^y ; aU things are become new.' Is that true 
you to-day?" "Yes, Miss," he answered as 
|l)i^y M brfor?^ " 1 never was so happy as I am 
^ ihox]^ l^ax^\j^TLfe^\icL^ so lonely 
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here, away from home ; * a new creature/ that's 
the word. A 'new hirth/ I suppose. Yes! it 
does make one happy. You know this is Derhy 
day, and if I had heen well, I would have heen off 
to the races. Now, * old things are passed away ; 
all things are hecome new.' If I live past fifty 
Derby days, I don't mean to go there." "Did 
any one ask you not to go ? " I said. " No, Miss ; 
but those are the *old things,' and they have 
* passed away ; ' now I have got something better. 
It is better for me to be on my back here than at 
Epsom." 

As S did not immediately recover, he was 

taken into the little cottage hospital here for a 
week or two, when he was able to go back to his 
work again. During his time in the sick ward I 
have had strong and comforting testimonies as to 
the marked change in his life and disposition. 

"Choose the hymn to-day, S ," I said at one 

of our little readings at the hospital. " I am so 
glad that Jesus loves me," was the ready reply. 

I am sorry to say S , who aftarwards became 

one of my kindest helpers, teacher in the night 
school, &c., and was always a warm friend to the 
coffee-room and meetings, has now left the place, 
having found work more conveniently near his 
home. But he does not forget us, and often writes 
me some kind encouraging word. 
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His mate, the other carpenter, is still here, 
having quite settled down amongst us, I hope, for 
he is a most valuable auxiliary in every part of 
our work. Now an earnest, happy Christian, I 
trust, and also a strong advocate of temperance, 
having proved, as he says, '* both ways'' himself, 
he devotes his spare hours to backing up our 
efforts in every possible way, often following in- 
dividual cases with a pertinacity and tact which 
is by no means imappreciated by us or them, nor 
without its constant and marked success in the 
reclamation of those who could hardly have been 
reached by any other means than those he has 
employed, viz., visiting and always offering a 
friendly and encouraging word. Wonderfully kind 
and gentle he is, and yet so manly and straight- 
forward that no one can help liking him, or giving 
a listening ear to his simple versions of the truth. 
Kind persuasion has a singular power with those 
who, by their own evil conduct, have forfeited 
friendship, broken many natural ties of affection, 
wandered from the "paths" of "pleasantness" 
and "peace," and in fact proved that "the way 
of transgressors is hard." " Speaking the truth 
in love" (accompanied, of course, by earnest, 
believing prayer for blessing on the work) mmt 
have an untold sweetness for the ear now used to 
nothing but reproaches from within and without. 
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accustomed only to vices which savour neither 
"truth" nor "love.*' To such an one, how like 
the " cold waters to the thirsty soul" must be the 
friendly wishes of a fellow- workman, " Come with 
us, and we will do thee good." These labours of 
our workitig men, though I wish to see them 
increased ten-fold^ have been greatly used in this 
town and owned of God to the conversion and, as 
I have said, the reclamation of many. Another 
story and I have done, though, kind reader, I 
could tax your patience with many such. 

One evening, at the commencement of our 
Night School, a rough-headed young man, with 
a doleful countenance and dishevelled gait, made 
his appearance at the door. " I wants to learn," 
was his introduction of himself, "but I don't 
know nothing." Being told that this ''but'' was 
the very plea and the only one for his admission, 
he was placed in the ABC class. " Schooling " 
seemed a difficulty of tremendous weight to him, 
but he plodded on in a truly praiseworthy manner, 
as I often told him for his encouragement, for 
I was always afraid he would some night vanish 
as suddenly as he had appeared. Not so, however. 
Wild and distrait as he seemed, the little man 
was in earnest, there was no doubt about that. 
He wanted "to be a scholar,** he "did want 
that • " and we emploved our utmost powers to 
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make him one, though the end in yiew seemed far 
distant. A Better Teacher was going to take him 
by the hand. 

Some of the classes were fall of strangers one 
night, when it occurred to me to tell the men of 
the Sunday evening meeting, and invite them to 
it, saying it was on purpose for them, and that I 
hoped they would look in next Sunday, they would 
get a warm welcome. 

Our friend was one of those who accepted the 
invitation. On Sunday there he sat, just in front 
of me ; very attentive he was. 1 prayed, " Lord, 
make him one of Thy pupils ! " 

He attended each meeting for two or three 
weeks, and the night school also. A note slipped 
into my hand as the pupils and teachers were 
assembling for their instruction, received and given 
on a certain night, requested an interview for two 
young men at the close of the proceedings. The 
" two young men '* who desired the conversation 
were very different in appearance. One was a 
rosy-cheeked, merry-looking fellow ; the other 
was the would-be ** scholar," still tiit-scholarlike 
in attainment and presence; but in justice to 
his attempts to work reformation, I must say his 
hair was a little smoother and his coat a little 
tidier. I encouraged them to tell me what they 
wanted, and the ** rosy " one began — " It's about 
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this emigration, you see/' taking about half-a- 
yard of closely printed newspaper out of his 
pocket ; '* I wants to know however I can get there, 
and I thought perhaps you might know about 
that 'ere place." Queensland, I saw by looking 
at the paper, was the goal in view, and promising 
to write for the necessary information from the 
office indicated, I asked what was his reason for 
wishing to undertake so long a journey. "Ye 
see, our job's up, at the church," he said, " and 
there ain't nothing for us to do." '* Do you want 
to emigrate too ? " I inquired of the other young 
man. " No, Miss," said he, with a strange look 
of brightness on his hitherto darkened counten- 
ance ; " no. Miss, I have done my emigration ! " 
and then he smiled at my questioning look, and 
went on to explain. " I think it's the kingdom 
of God I have found," ho said ; " Oh I it is so com- 
fortable to be in it, and to have your Father up 
there to look up to I Oh I it do make a difference. 
I never knew nothing like it afore. That I can 
say, and I have been trying to tell him (glancing 
towards his companion), "but he don't believe 
me." Whereupon the other man laughed, and 
said, " I don't know w^hat you do mean, but I 
know this, you have no work to go to to-morrow, 
and whatever will you do ? " 

"I have told my Father," replied the other, 
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"and He'll get me work. I have no fear now. 
Never was so happy before." 

Finding scholar No. 1 had completed his 
business with me, I dismissed him, retaining 
scholar No. 2 for some further conversation. 

"Tell me some more about yourself, please," 
I said. " Is it long since you have learnt to know 
' the Father up there?' " " Only a little while," was 
the reply ; " just since I began coming to the night 
school and the meetings. I have been always so 
quarrelsome, and fighting and drinking, and that 
all my life— never no peace. But that's all gone 
now, I think. ... I came to the meetings, and 
then I was miserable ; yes ! more miserable than 
ever! and I kept on getting worse and worse. 
Till at last I felt as if I could not bear it, and I 
knelt down and asked God to save me for Jesus 
Christ's sake. Indeed, I could get no rest till I 
was forgiven. All night I had been up and down 
in misery about my soul. But now He's heard 
my prayer, and I have a * Father up there,' " 

" But you have no work now." 

"Not a bit of fear," he said, "that will come 
all right." 

The next evening, very late, my friend rushed 
in, asked for me, and whispered, "Didn't I say it 
would come all right ? and so it did." And then 
he said that " Master T ," one of the many 
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Christian tradesmen whose consistent lives and 
hright profession adorn our little town, had come 
out of his shop the evening before as he was 
going home, and had offered him a three days' job, 
and spoken so kind. ** But it was my Father 
who did it. He must have told him to employ 
me," added the poor man, his heart overflowing 
with thankfulness. "Ill come in again and tell 
you how I get on." 

He was true to his promise, and paid frequent 
visits to the rooms, attending the meetings also 
evidently with great delight. 

One evening I saw him leaning over one of the 
seats in the coffee-room talking to a young man 
with great earnestness. When the conversation 
was finished, I said to him quietly, " What is the 
matter ? ** "I was only talking to Ted, and try- 
ing to persuade him a little." "Would he listen 
to you ? " " Oh yes ! . . . You see I havn't any 
gifts (some one the night before had been speak- 
ing about * talents*), and I can't speak, or any- 
thing like that, but I can put my arm round a 
fellow's neck and say, *Come,' and the Lord 
brings him." "Well done," I answered; "you 
have found out a great secret of usefulness. 
Make use of that talent, and the Lord will own it." 
"He has already," was the quick reply; "He has 
helped me to speak to ever so many young men ; 
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and now they are coming here regular, and begin- 
ning to give up their old ways, and we shall soon 
Bee them brought right in, we shall." "How 
about your work ? have you any regular employ- 
ment in view?** "The Lord takes care of that 
now. He has never let me be one day out of work 
since I believed on Him ; and He never will. . . . 
I used to be always fretting about * next day.* K 
things went pretty well with me to-day, I thought 
they would be all wrong again to-morrow, so I 
never was right ; but now I have got no next days. 
They're all gone.** "I wonder where they are 
gone to ! ** I said. " I think Jesus has took them,'' 
was the blessed answer from this young beginner 
in the school of heavenly discipline and heavenly 
supply. 

This man shortly became one of our servants, 
and has been remarkably faithful, honest, and 
industrious ever since. He is, I believe, one of the 
"gems** being now prepared for the Master's 
crown. 

Let us then take courage and go forward. The 
Lord ^'knoweth how*' to give "good gifts** to 
"them that ask Him.** "Whatsoever things ye 
shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall have 
them.** 

"But I have no faith,'* is the mournful cry. 
" Faith Cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
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Word of God," is your Father's answer — not by 
an inward probing ! not by a sad lamenting ! but 
by a receiving from the "Author and Finisher of 
our faith." .Search your Bible, beloved Eeader. 
Pray and thank together. Look up, and on, and 
rejoice. The blessings you desire, and far more 
besides, will follow you on all sides; and meet you 
at every turn, till you will be constrained to say 
with the shepherd king — 

"My cup runneth over." 
" Goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 



CHAPTEE XII. 

Rescue the perishing, care for the dying, 

Snatch them in pity from sin and the grave ; 
Weep o'er the erring ones, lift up the fallen, 
Tell them of Jesus, the mighty to save. 
Rescue the perishing, 
Care for the dying ; 
Jesus is merciful, 
Jesus wiU save. 




JE are each, perhaps, too apt to forgot our 
responsibility of influence in the little 
world immediately and closely sur- 
rounding us. On every side are those 
with whom, by friendship, acquaintance, or ser- 
vice, we are brought into daily contact, and over 
whom, therefore, we have, or ought to have an 
influence, and that for good. A word of reproof is 
given in Scripture (Psa. xii.) to those who say 
" Our lips are our own ; who is Lord over us ? " 
while in strong contrast we have in 1st Cor. vi. 
the precious truth, "Ye are not your own; ye 
ARE BOUGHT WITH A PRICE;" and again a further 
carrying out, or more practical bearing of the fact, 
in Romans xiv., " For none of us liveth to him- 
self, AND NO MAN DIETH TO HIMSELF. FoR WHETHER 
WE LIVE, WE LIVE UNTO THE LORD : AND WHETHER WE 
DIE, WE DIE UNTO THE LoRD : WHETHER WE LIVE, 
THEREFORE, OR DIE, WE ARE THE LoRD'S," and OHCe 
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more the same reasoning employed in connection 
with the two great facts of a perfect atonement, 
accomplished for us, by this all -claiming, all- 
loving Saviour, and a glorious resukrection out 
of sin, and death, and darkness, for U8 too, that 
we might live. Thus is described this new and 
only true life, based upon the great foundation. 
" For the love of Christ constraineth us, 

BECAUSE we thus JUDGE, THAT IF ONE DIED FOR ALL, 
THEN WERE ALL DEAD : AND THAT He DIED FOR ALL, 
THAT THEY WHICH LIVE SHOULD NOT HENCEFORTH 

LIVE UNTO THEMSELVES, but UNTO HIM 

WHICH DIED FOR THEM, AND ROSE AGAIN" (2 Cor. V. 

14, 15). If such, then, is our position, and such 
our expected service, how important is it that the 
responsibility should be re-committed into His 
hands, that He should reign supreme in us, and 
that His Life should be lived through us — as St 
Paul writes to the Galatians, " For I through the 

LAW AM DEAD TO THE LAW, THAT I MIGHT LIVE UNTO 
God. I AM CRUCIFIED WITH ChRIST : NEVERTHELESS 
I LIVE ; YET NOT I, BUT ChRIST LIVETH IN ME : AND 
THE LIFE WHICH I NOW LIVE IN THE FLESH I LIVE BY 
THE FAITH OF THE SoN OF GoD, WHO LOVED ME, AND 

GAVE Himself for me." 

Christ dwelling in us, the true light shining in 
the heart, what must be the outer result ? WiU it 
not be the fulfilment of the exquisite words in St 
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John i., " The life was the light of men " ? — the 
perfect light carried in an earthen lantern, but 
carried, and that effectively, through a sin-darkened 
world ; as once more we are told in the beautiful 
intertwining of our Lord's own utterance in Matt. 
V. 14 with the holy inspiration of Gal. ii. 15-16, 

** Ye ARE THE light OF THE WORLD." . . . " ShINE 

YE (marginal reading) as lights in the world, 
HOLDING FOETH THE WORD OF LIFE." . . . Surely 
the result of this reception, retention, and trans- 
parency must be that of Gideon's advance with his 
handful of three hundred men against the mighty 
Midianite host — the Light, the Trumpet, the Sword, 
victorious ! the enemy driven back ! the little 
company **more than conquerors through Him 
THAT LOVED " them, and " gave Himself for " 
them! 

All round us, then, are those who recognise 
in us, though perhaps unconscious of the exact 
nature of such a recognition, either the light or 
the darkness. It is a very solemn thought, but 
not too solemn for us to face, when we consider 
the help promised and vouchsafed ; for in every 
command we have a promise, in every inspired 
prayer an implied answer. What can be more 
consoling, more heart-rejoicing, than this fulness 
of supply imparted without fail from our beloved 
Lord? "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God"— 
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beautiful promise ! wondrous command ! " Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself" — again a 
faint echo of Heaven's very joy ! 

Blessed life ! Those around us must share the 
blessing ; and in taking their share, they uncon- 
sciously draw down for us a new supply. No 
vacuum in space. In the time of flood no empty 
river-bed. "He that watereth others shall be 
watered also himself." "If thou draw out thy 
soul to the hungry, and satisfy the afflicted soul, 
then . . . the Lord shall guide thee continually, 
and satisfy thy soul in drought, and make fat thy 
bones : and thou shalt be like a watered garden, 
and like a spring of water, whose waters fail not." 
(Isa. Iviii. 10, 11.) 

Our coflfee-room has been of service this winter 
in enabling us to shew some little attention to the 
railwaymen, policemen, and postmen connected 
with our town. One had often felt the ingratitude 
of constantly receiving from these men such useful 
and faithful service without in return expressing 
the slightest appreciation of their labours ; and 
our attention was at last forcibly called to this 
duty in the following manner. 

I happened to ask one day at one of the stations 
last winter, " Are you all getting on well ? " when I 
was answered, " There are four of our guards lying 
very ill just now. Will you go and see them ? " 
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I found that these guards all lived in a district 

just outside the town, called P Lane, and 

began to pay my visits accordingly. The first 
was to a tall fine-looking young man of about 
twenty-three years of age. He was lying uncon- 
scious, and at times in strong delirium, in a 
little room where he had been lodging alone, 
till his mother had come from some distance 
to nurse him. Even in this state he welcomed 
with evident pleasure the texts I repeated by his 
bedside, folding his hands together, and making 
audible response when I proposed prayer. Many 
days he lingered before consciousness returned; 
and then in great weakness and suffering passed 
seven weary months, when he was removed to his 
quiet home in the Isle of Wight, and there passed 
away, we trust, to an eternity of rest, sheltered in 
the Father's bosom. In that long sad illness I 
learnt much from his lips of the heavy burden of 
responsibility felt by these men in their onerous 
position. He would give me long accounts of the 
miseries of the excursion trains running on the 
Sabbath day ; the intense labour and watchfulness 
required to "keep all square," as he would say, 
when conversing with me in his conscious 
moments. But in the oft-recurring delirium at 
night, his mother's accounts of his excited ravings 
would have made the most careless traveller weep. 
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Yes ! my reader, yoa too would hare shed tears of 
sympathy in that most touching tale of a guard's 
anxieties. " Look ont there ! " he would start up, 
crying in a hoarse Toice, ''that signal's wrong. 
It's all up with us. . . . It's the down express. 
. . . Now then!" — and the perspiration would 
stand in heayy drops all over his face, while he 
seemed to fight desperately with some unseen 
danger. Then he would begin to reckon up how 
many people were in the train, and whisper some- 
thing about "murder," and "a bad job," and 
"killin' of 'em all." Thus the young guard's 
fever nights were spent. He would smile the next 
morning when I said, " I am sorry to hear you 
bad dreams about the train again ; I wish you 
could forget your work for a little while, and take 
I good rest now," and answer, " Not so easy. Miss. 
The guard's post, you know, is a deal of respon- 
riibiUty." 

His life had been snapped short through night 
exposure; but like a true servant, he loved his 
work, and was proud of his masters, his comrades, 
and his line; and never would allow a word of 
pity as to the revelations he made in his dreams. 

The Scripture read by his bedside, and hymns, 
were a great comfort to him. When reading to 
him one day about the " chariot," in Cant. iii. 10, 
and explaining the "silver," the "gold," the 
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"purple," as "truth," "faith," the "atoning 
blood," "the midst thereof being paved with love,'' 
and trying to shew him the rest provided for the 
believing soul in the Lord Jesus Christ, even now 
on this sin-troubled earth, he turned to his mother, 
and said, " Mother, that's proper, ain't it ? " 

We trust he is now in the golden city, singing 
with the saints and angels the praises of the Lord 
whom he had learned to love on that sick bed. 

The other three guards were suffering from the 
same cause. Two of them recovered, but one more 
passed away this winter, after a year's illness and 
much distressing suffering. 

On the occasion of his funeral, I heard, or rather 
was told by one of the porters at our station, that 
" a great many guards " were coming to attend it 
on the following Sunday. My first impulse was 
to say, " Do tell them we invite them all to tea at 
our coffee-room ;" but on second thoughts had to 
consider. Could it be arranged? A few words 

with oui' faithful G , who is a great friend to 

all railwaymen, soon settled the matter, and an 
invitation was sent, offering refreshments to fifty 
guards if they liked to adjourn to our rooms after 
the funeral, which was to take place in the pretty 
cemetery near the town. All was ready on the 
appointed evening. The Vicar, my father, and 
two or three other gentlemen were present to give 



t 
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them a welcome. At five o'clock the guards 
arrived, all dressed in their railway nniform, 
fresh from the open grave; their hearts were 
solemnised, and they were prepared to hear the 
kind words addressed to them by the Vicar before 
they sat down to their tea. In his speech he 
thanked them for their unvarying kindness to the 
weak and improtected with whom they met daily 
in their railway work. They were much gratified 
by this, and said afterwards to me, " It's a pleasure 
to do it, but we never were thanked before." After 
this little prelude, a hymn was proposed, and they 
chose hymn 49 in Sankey's collection — 

•* The great Physician now is near. 
The sympathising Jesus," 

because it was *' one of B 's favourites." 

B was the comrade whose cofl&n they had just 

seen lowered into the grave. 

After their tea they said, " Some of us are 
fathers, so it would be well for us to sing hymn 
13 " (in Sankey's hymn-book) — 

'* Let ns gather np the sunbeams 
Scattered all around our path." 

While I played the accompaniment for them on 
the little harmonium, knowing I was expected to 
say a few words to them before we separated, the 
thought crossed my mind, ^^ Sunbeams and an 
open grave. How shall I connect them ?" When 
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there flashed brightly over my heart that won- 
derful story of the resurrection morning, when 
sunbeams, nay, better still, heaven's rays, shone 
out from the darkness of the darkest tomb. That 
tomb, where there had lain buried the guilt of a 
whole world, in the person of One, Himself so pure, 
that guilt itself could not accuse Him ! So I told 
them of Jesus, the Light of a dark and perishing 
world ; the Comforter of Mary's aching heart ; tiie 
One " strong to deliver, mighty to save," through 
life, and in death, finally into glory. 

When I had finished, two or three of the men 
spoke. A stationmaster pleaded very earnestly 
with the guards to " give their hearts to the 
Saviour, who had waited so long for them ; " and 
then a collection was made among them for the 
widow of the deceased man. M the close of our 
proceedings one of the guards, who introduced 
himself as '*the oldest on the line," said he just 
wished in the name of the others to say three 
words. They all rose, and turning to us, he said 
with an earnestness that brought the tears to our 
eyes, " God bless you." 

A large number of the men were now obliged to 
return to their respective homes at some distance 
up and down the line, but a great many remained 
for the meeting before alluded to usually held on 
Sunday evenings. The subject happened to be 
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" Decision." Thank God, some of them were led 
to decide that night for their heavenly home, 
and now I trust are travelling Zionwards, with 
their trust planted in an unchanging Friend — 
that Saviour who has said to them, "I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life." 

The warmth with which this little effort was 
received and acknowledged by the men, and even 
by the Superintendent, induced one to consider 
whether nothing could be done for the " railway 
hands " at our own stations. A tea arrangement 
was found to be feasible, if divided into two evenings, 
and the invitation issued early, so that the men 
might relieve one another for the occasion. After 
these Teas short addresses were given, hymns 
sung, and new year's sheet almanacks with texts 
distributed, one to each man. Some of the little 
speeches made by the men themselves were very 
nice. Amongst others, an engine-driver rose to 
return thanks. He began by saying, " I'm not on 
the right road myself yet, I am sorry to say, but 
I ought to be, and I hope I shall be soon. It is 
the ' right road ' that we've been hearing about, 
that's plain enough," and more to the same effect. 
The honesty of the speech had a palpably good 
influence on the listeners, who seemed to realise 
that many of themselves were " in the same con- 
dition," feeling the message was true, but having 
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not yet taken their place on the one platform of 
safety, — " He that believeth on Him is not con- 
demned." " Whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.** 

Our railway tea parties, on the whole, were a 
success, but will have been still more useful if, in 
hearing this suggestion, my readers will begin 
similar efforts in their own neighbourhoods. 

For some time we have circulated fortnightly 
packets of picture papers, tracts, and other books 
among the " seventy hands " employed here. The 
stationmasters kindly give them on the alternate 
Fridays when the men come up to be paid ; and 
very much appreciated these parcels have been. 

Many of the busy workers on our lines now are 
living as consistent Christian men, and using 
their most earnest efforts to help their fellow- 
workmen. The little books are useful in keeping 
up a spirit of thoughtful inquiry amongst them, 
and inducing them when they have time, which, 
alas ! is but seldom, to attend to their spiritual 
interests. 

Another engine-driver was heard saying not 
long ago, '* I have double duty now. I am serving 
my heavenly Master as well as my earthly master ; 
and while I am driving the engine I am praying 
for the people in the train." Would you wish 
such a man to change his post ? No. He is 
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doing a work he could not perform in any other 
position — making his daily intercession for multi- 
tudes who perhaps have never prayed for them- 
selves, and who may own no praying friend. 
Thanks be to our God that He has scattered His 
" salt " throughout every walk and grade of life, 
and that together we are being " builded " up into 
one temple for His great name — " living stones " 
to His glory ! 

The Postmen of the town joined our party on 
one of these occasions ; the Policemen, too, were 
invited, but replied that their homes were so 
scattered throughout the surrounding villages 
that it would be impossible for them to come in 
an evening; might they come in the morning 
when they usually assemble early in the month to 
receive their wages ? We were delighted, and so 
held a reception of liveried Policemen on the 
following Monday at half-past eleven. They had 
a breakfast, and afterwards each accepted a hymn- 
book and Testament, and a few words of invita- 
tion from the precious Scripture. Last Monday 
the paper, entitled " Friendly Visitor," made a 
suitable little gift for them, with its frontispiece of 
the policeman reading his Bible by the light of the 
lantern. And here I should like to say how much 
indebted I have been through all phases of coffee- 
room and other work to these most invaluable 
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papers, so graphic, simple, and lively in their 
method of placing the truth in its varied aspects 
before the people. " The Cottager," " British 
Workman,'' ** Friendly Visitor,'' " Band of Hope," 
" Children's Frien^," " Child's Companion," &c., 
are all in vigorous use amongst us, and most 
useful agents in both town and country. The 
villagers purchase large quantities of these and 
other books, tracts, and periodicals from an 
admirable colpprteur who is stationed in the 
town, and who carries not only the cheap litera- 
ture of this best description, but also the message 
of life in his heart and on his lips, and finds a 
ready access and willing hearers wherever he 
goes. Could not similar agencies be started in 
every district both of town and country. 

With prayer for a blessing, such endeavours 
must result in large success, so great, so loving is 
the heart of the Giver of " every good and perfect 
gift ; " and so willing is He to bestow upon His 
suppliants " exceeding abundantly above all they 
either ask or think." 

Let us make the attempt. He is pledged to 
deal out the success. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
Pilfer ICittittga t0 a Bark (Honh. 

.... The heavy skies 
Hung dark above ; the voice of them that wept 
Was heard upon the waters, and the chill 
Sad going of a midnight wind, which stirred 

No wave thereon He walketh now 

In robes of light across the waters dim 
Leading His chosen band. 




POISONOUS miasma overspreads our 
beloved country, daily enfolding within 
its deadly grasp fresh victims to its 
cruel power. The dark cloud of drink, 
with all its terrible evils, hidden and apparent, 
seems to overhang like a funeral pall the land in 
which we live. Eich and poor, young and old, 
men, women, and children, are succumbing to this 
fearful sin, and falling beneath its power. Who 
can conquer the enemy ? Who alone can arrest its 
mighty progress with " an outstretched arm," and 
a hand " mighty to save," deliver the enchained 
ones, sheltering them in His bosom, and forming 
a living shield between the wounded, crippled one, 
and the darts of the great enemy? Is it not 
our Lord who met the foe, and conquered ? Yes ! 
we carry in our hand a key to victory when we 
go forth in His precious name, fighting in His 
strength, telling the sin-bound soul of this beloved 
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Friend, this glorious Elder Brother, and in His name 
welcoming the troubled ones to rest their hopes, 
<heir idshes, on a snre foundation. Multitudes 
of those in our immediate neighbourhoods who 
are not yet depraved or hardened in this sin, are 
being gradually drawn into it, almost imperceptibly 
perhaps, but none the less surely. The long lonely 
CTenings, the want of friends, failure in circum- 
stances, nameless anxieties^ often of a thousand 
Idnds, are dragging them into these fatal meshes, 
simply because no other palliation for these evils 
has been placed before them. 

One of our warmest coffee-room upholders and 
strongest temperance advocates in this place, a 
couple of years ago, was one who " wished to do 
right," as he said of himseK, but " could not give 
up the drink." When I remarked his occasional 
absences from our rooms, and heard from himself 
the reason, — ** You see I just take a little for good 
fellowship, and then I can't stop, do what I will," 
— I said to him more than once, " You had better 
sign the pledge, and have done with it altogether, 
if it is such a temptation to you." " I was a 
teetotaller once," he used to reply, "but I left 
home and came here to lodge, and being all alone, 
I broke." One evening I saw him at the door of 
the public-house, looking so different from the 
respectful and respectable state in which I had 
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been accustomed to see him, that I determined to 
make his case a special matter of prayer and careful 
watching. The result was, that in a few weeks 
from that time he had become an abstainer, and 
was doing his very utmost to induce the other 
men with whom he worked, and whom he met 
at the coiBfee-rooms and in the streets, to take 
up the same line. I believe he was greatly 
" chaiBfed " at first, but having plenty of quiet 
good sense, and a fund of shrewd tact and 
good humour, he soon began to win his way, and 
can now, through God's blessing, claim many 
" rescued ones " as his share of our plunder from 
the opposing camp. He seems to have received 
after this beginning much spiritual blessing from 
the words used in Mark v., to describe the man 
who sat at our Lord's feet, '^ clothed and in his 
right mind.** To the reading of this passage one 
Sunday afternoon he dates the real change in his 
life. " I saw it then,** he said sometime after- 
wards, "how much I owed to God, and how I 
ought to glorify Him." He has described to me 
often the loneliness he used to feel before he 
" found the coffee-room," saying, " I used to walk 
the streets up and down for hours rather than 
turn into a public-house. I am sure I knew every 
article in the shop-windows ; and I learnt off all 
the tradesmen's names, spelling and all, by heart, 
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just for something to do in the evenings. But 
when it was wet, or very cold, or my mates 
troubled me, I did not know where to go. The 
public-house doors were all open, and plenty offers 
of beer from the other men. What was I to do ? " 

You say, "He should have stayed at home." 
But I reply, " He was like thousands of others in 
our towns who have no home." In lodgings a man 
is not welcomed, except for his meals and his bed. 
The meal being concluded at five or six o'clock, as 
a young man once graphically described to me, 
"the master takes his chair at one side of the 
fireplace, the missus at t'other, and the little uns, 
if so be there be any, in between. And where's a 
chap like me to go ? I ain't wanted there, that's 
certain, and the quicker I gets out the better 
they're pleased; and, tell you truth, so am I, 
Miss, for it ain't too comfable living all tucked up 
with a whole lot what doesn't care for you." 

Another man said to me the other day, " You 
see, Miss, if you're a young man lodger, you can't 
poke the fire, and you mayn't do this, and you 
mayn't do that. It isn't home, and you can't help 
feeling that at every turn," while he turned round 
with a loving look at the surroundiiigs of' the 
coffee-room, in which we were seated at the 
moment, to make the flattering, but I am sure 
true, remark, " This is more home than any place 
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to me." As he said it, I could not help feeling, 
** Yes, and perhaps the beginning of a better 
home too ! " for many of these young men who 
^dsit us at first simply from curiosity, or to get a 
comfortable meal " without the smell of smoke " — 
a fact of which they often speak their appreciation 
— or to enjoy a game of draughts, soon begin to 
receive with gladness the news of a better and a 
happier life, and grasp with intense enjoyment 
the glad tidings of a Saviour's love. 

Last autumn I noticed a well-dressed man con- 
tinually in the rooms. As he usually was buried 
in the study of a newspaper, I rarely spoke to 
him, but there came an evening when, as I handed 
round hymn-books in the coffee-room, he gave me 
such a cordial smile that I made a beginning at 
once. 

" Do you like these hymns ? " I said. 

" Yes, that I do," was his answer. 

A little more conversation followed, when he 
told me he " blessed God for the rooms," they 
had ** been the saving of him." 

" How was that ? " I said ; " will you tell me ? " 

" Oh yes," was his eager reply ; and then he 
gave the following account of himself. 

" I came here a terrible drunkard. I just lived 
for drink, and nothing else. I lost every situation 
through it; and then used to curse and swear 
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because I thought I was so ill-treated. I cwrsed 
God's name — I hated it," and then his voice shook, 
and he leant heavily on the table as he looked 
down on the floor struggling to keep back the tears. 

" What do you do now ? " I asked. 

Then the bright smile came back again, and he 
looked up at me through his tears and said — 

" Oh ! that is best," I answered. " Does the 
Lord answer you ? " 

"Yes," he replied, very decidedly. " He answers 
me about every little thing, gives me everything 
I want, and makes me very happy indeed; as 
happy, that's to say, as a man can be who has 
been such a sinner all his life." 

** Go on with your story, please; I interrupted 
you in the middle of it." 

** Well, I came here just like that, so bad; but 
one day a telegram came. It was to tell me of 

my father's death. He lived in S (mentioning 

another county) . He was a godly man, and brought 
me up well, so did mother. I think perhaps they 
were too kind, for they loved me so much they did 
not like to correct me ; but I grew up to be the 
greatest grief to them. Then 1 left my home. I 
had been given a good education, so could have 
had any situation I liked, but I was wild, reckless. 
I did not care for anybody, wouldn't care. When 
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I saw the telegram I said to myself — ^it was so 
sudden, Miss, he dropped down one morning — 
'Perhaps I have killed him, killed my own father! ' 
because he did grieve so over me, and I wouldn't 
listen to him. Oh! Miss, I shouldn't like you 
ever to go through what I have gone through. 
It's dreadful. I would have given anything in the 
world then, and I would now, just to have him 
forgive me ; just to say, * Charlie, I forgive you,' 
and speak to me once more. But no, I can't ; it is 
too late, too late, indeed." . . . His voice was 
choked with sobs. . . . 

But he continued presently. 

** It was just when I was in all that misery that 
I heard of the meetings here, and came into the 
coflfee-room, and then the light began to shine into 
my heart. I saw that though I was a sinner, the 
Lord Jesus Christ had died for me, that He had 
* finished ' the whole work for me. I had made 
such a bad job of it, you see, and felt ready to 
despair ; but at the meetings I heard about Jesus, 
and just rested upon Him, for I was terrified, and I 
was wearied out with my sins, and my sorrows too. 
And now. Miss, I can even say I thank God for 
this heavy trial, for I have got heaven." 

" You seem very sure," I said. 

" Yes, Miss," he answered. " You gave me the 
invitation from Himself, and I accepted it, and 
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heaven up there and down here (pointing to his 
heart) will never be taken away from me, for it is 
a gift. It is His own gift, and it is called 'Etebnal 
Life.' " 

He then told me that his father, an hour or two 
before he died, was having as usual the daily 
family prayers, when he had prayed, " Lord, 
bless our precious Charlie ! Turn his heart to Thy- 
self, and let him meet us in heaven." The young 
man added, " And dear mother is so glad that his 
prayer is answered ; she writes to me such com- 
forting letters. She thanks you, too, very much 
for opening these rooms, and for telling me of my 
Saviour." 

" Have you quite given up all your old habits? " 
I asked him. 

" Yes, quite " he answered. " I have not taken 
any drink for three months. My wife is so happy, 
she does not know what to make of it all. We have 
got a changed home now." 

From this time we had many conversations. 
But two or three weeks after, he came to tell me 
he was leaving the neighbourhood, having obtained, 
as he hoped, a permanent situation, the only regret 
being that it was in a distant county. As he told me 
of this, he said, *' As soon as I began to believe in 
Jesus, I began to pray. I asked Him just for what 
I wanted, and everything came. I had always 
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been searching the newspapers to find a place that 
would suit me, but at every turn I u^d to be 
disappointed ; bat as soon as I began to pray, I 
got the situation I wanted. My father's prayers, 
too, are answered now, I believe, and I shall be 
kept from sin. I want to spend all my life as a 
Christian man." 

He expressed many times his gratitude for the 
efforts made in the rooms to " reclaim the 
wanderers," and said, " I do love these rooms, I 
shall never forget them. I have found happiness 
here such as I never knew in my life before." 

We had prayers together, and he went away 
saying, " If I eVer come back again, if it is only 
for a day, I shall be sure to come and have a look 
at the place. If you shouldn't be down, I shall 

see Mr G ." G holds a very warm place 

in the hearts of these men. He is generally the 
first recipient of their desires for the new life. 
Before their courage is great enough to speak to 

anyone else, they will be able to tell G " all 

about it." 

A little word is often fastened in the hearts of 
the people, and made the means of this reform, 
when that ** little word " is graciously used by the 
almighty power of the Holy Spirit. In His hand 
the ** two-edged sword " becomes " quick and 
powerful." We wonder that so small a means 
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shoald have been used to so great an end, till we 
look at the Hand that wields the weapon, and 
remember His promise, ** My word shall not return 
nnto me void, but shall accomplish that whereto I 
sent it." 

At one of our earliest meetings — ^it was on a 
Christmas night — when the people had so entreated 
for a meeting, that I at last replied, *' I am quite 
willing to do my part, bat I do not think we shall 
have any audience on that evening.'* " We will 
provide the audience," they had replied, '* if you 
will promise to come." They had been true to their 
word, and the room was crowded. I took for my 
subject those words from Luke ii., " There was 
no room for Him in the inn," pointing out that 
too many hearts were like that crowded inn at 
Bethlehem, so full of evil, so full of cares, riches, 
poverty, evil companionship, and other matters of 
occupation, that the lowly Jesus — Christ, the Son 
of God — could not be entertained in them. In 
passing, I warned the people against the public- 
houses, saying, " There is no room for Jesus in the 
public-house to-night. He is not wanted there. 
His holy name is taken in vain ; His commands 
are disregarded. If there is not room for Him 
there, is there room for you? Are you going 
to be separated from the Lord who bought you ? 
If you spend your evenings in a place where there 
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is ' no room ' for Christ, you will find by-and-by 
that there is ' no room ' for you beside Him in 
the ' many mansions.' " 

A year afterwards I was told by the blind man 
that he would like me to write down on a 
piece of paper what I had said " last Christmas.'' 
** How can I remember ? " I said. " Can't you 
remember?" he asked; "well, look here, you 
will see some of it written down." In his hand 
there was something like a folded note. I opened 
it and read the following sentences, very badly 
spelt : — 

"There is no room for Him (that's Jesus) in 
the public-house ; so there's no room for me there. 
I mustn't go to it. Because they said once, * There 
was no room for Him in the inn,' and there is 
no room for Him there to-night. I cannot drink 
with you, because I don't want to, and never will 
no more. You had better come to Jesus Christ 
to-night, or you will not be safe. * Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and you shall be saved.' * He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life.' 
* He that believeth not is under condemnation.' " 

The blind man then explained that a relation of 
his, a poor half-witted fellow much given to drink, 
had been present at this meeting, and there and 
then resolved to drink " no more ; " and under 
great impressions, had come to him over and over 
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again, asking what he "must do to be saved." 
He had also given them no peace till, with united 
efforts, the family had written out for him this 
paper, which he might carry in his pocket, and 
shew to any one who asked him to drink. " You 
see," said the blind man, " he don't speak so very 
plain, and he knows that ; for people can't always 
understand him, so he wanted to shew them his 
reasons why he had given up going to the public- 
house." For a whole year this fragment had thus 
done its duty, and now a new copy was wanted. 
I heard, too, that the father of this poor man 

(the owner of the paper, whom we will call D ) 

was very ill, and his son wished me to visit him. 
The cottage was about two miles from the town, 
on the side of a common, a most lonely situation. 

When I arrived, D rushed out in great joy, 

gave me every sign of welcome he could possibly 
invent, and took me into a small kitchen where 
there sat a stout old man, perfectly crippled. 

D having ensconced me on a chair beside the 

fire, departed, making signs to me to talk. So I 
began conversing with the old man about his 
health, his son, &c., and at last about his soul. 
Here the old man chuckled and fidgetted, and 

finally said, " D is a deal taken up with your 

place, and the meetings, and all. He tries all he 
can to tell me, poor fellow. But you know I ain't 
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like you, Miss ; I b'lieves in 'lection (with a voice 

of great triumph, as much as to say, ' Mine is a 

much higher standpoint than your "whosoever 

will"'), I do." 

"Did you ever read your Bible?" I asked. 

" Well, no! I don't think we can come it rightly; 

not poor dust and ashes like us. But I reads my 

'lection books." 
"I wonder whether you are a saved man," I 

said. " I think that is of very great importance." 
"You see, nobody can't know that until after 

they are dead and buried," was his reply. " It's 

a great odds, that's true ; but we must just bide 

our time." 

I read him a. verse or two out of a small Gospel 
of St John which I had with me ; but I do not 
think he recognised it as Scripture, from the 
extraordinary comlnents he made when I had 
finished. He promised, however, to read it if I 
would read one of his books. Having accomplished 
this exchange, in which I felt I had much the 
worst of the bargain^ I left hiln, being requested 
to call again, for he would " like to talk to me a 
little more." The poor old man evidently en- 
tertained a very decided hope of, in due time, 
bringing his young visitor quite round to his way 
of thinking. 
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In his last illness, I think the love of the 
precious Saviour had quite melted away his pre- 
judices, and taken a very deep possession of his 
heart. He had, for safety, joined the ''whoso- 
evers'' — that little company who, believing on the 
Son, ** HAVE everlasting life ; " and if he had lived 
longer amongst us, would have joined in the 
chorus of our hymn, ** Whosoever will may come," 
as well as in its commencing lines — 

** Whosoever heareth, shout, shout the sound ! " 

Beloved reader, may I urge you once more to 
lay before the throne this question, " Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do ?" 

Where the Lord sees the " willing heart," He 
soon sends a clear answer, only guiding us in 
each step, and promising guidance for the future. 
In this guidance, of course, is implied strength, 
supply, and success. We often make bugbears 
of our most ordinary duties ; how much more so 
of anything like a new undertaking. The very 
thought is alarming ; and yet His sweet words 
echo in our ears, " My presence shall go with 
thee, and I will give thee rest." With such a 
companion, such an arm to lean upon, such an 
eye to ''guide," what then have we to fear? 
Very often I think much more service would be 
rendered to the Lord of our life, if believingly we 
could expect results. **Hath He said, and will 
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He not do ? hath He spoken, and. will He not 
make it good?" This would encourage us to 
step more bravely in the appointed path, or even 
the suggested path, if that path be suggested by 
Himself. 

" But I have no gifts.'* Dear reader, *' Think 
again." What does the Master say? ''If ye 
then being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give good gifts to them that ask Him ? " 
or as in the parallel passage we have it, " How 
much moroAyour Father which is in heaven give 
His holy Spirit to them that ask Him.*' This, 
then, is the great gift we are encouraged and com- 
manded to possess ; all others are secondary 
qualifications. With the Spirit we are given 
wisdom, power, love, words, and many, if not all 
othef materials for work. Then let us take up 
simply the first need we meet in our nearest 
surroundings, and endeavour, by God's power, to 
get that need supplied ; bring it to the Fountain 
Head. In this spirit, if we commence each day, 
our life soon becomes filled with richest interests. 
We find that round us hitherto had stretched 
yawning chasms of sin, sorrow, misery, unvisited, 
unreached, and that we may have the honour of 
carrying light into the sepulchre, of exchanging 
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blessing for the curse, of bringing " cold water to 
many a thirsty soul ;" and while we are satisfying 
others, being, oh ! how deeply satisfied ourselves. 

In visiting, a lady oft6n can reach the poor 
more effectively by her simple words than the 
clergyman with his better rhetoric. Let us go 
forward, for we are needed, loved, and welcomed. 
Our pastors ask our service, our Master asks it. 
In these days of the " Forlorn Hope," when all 
things are hastening to an end, the irregulars are 
being called loudly into the field, and woman's 
gentle influence, her hand and voice are needed. 
Shall we withhold from the Lord this " gift " ? 
Shall we not rather add our link to the chain, so 
powerfully described in 1 Cor. xii. 28, and enrol 
ourselves in the honourable rank offered to all 
who are willing to serve ? We need not desire for 
a moment a niche in the order of " apostles," 
" prophets," " teachers," workers of " miracles," 
possessors of "healing gifts," "governments," 
speakers of " diversities of tongues ; " but we 
surely claim a share of the office presented to us 
in the little centre word, " Helps ! " 

Let us live this life, following daily in the 
Master's steps ! 

** Look not to the far-oflF future, 
Do the work which nearest lies ; 
Sow thou must before thou reapest, 
Rest at last is labour's prize/' 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

" Bnt what if clouds as often veil thy sky ? *» 
" Oh ! then an unseen Hand hath ever taken 

The rudder from my feeble hands the while, 

And I cling to it." 




|HEN, as true disciples, we have learnt 
the habit of tracing the Divine Hand 
amidst the chequered scenes of our 
life's pathway, a sweet confidence 
begins to take the place of natural distrust ; love, 
that casteth out fear, pervades the soul, sorrow 
is turned into joy, doubt into a firm belief, not 
in ourselves, but Another; and the clouds of 
dread for " to-morrow " are shined away, not 
only into a bright, but sure hope, while with 
wings as eagles we mount up to meet the Sun 
of Eighteousness, our glorious Eedeemer, who 
"girdeth us with strength," by his "gentleness 
making us great." In this most loving Hand 
we have salvation (Isa. lix. 1, Psa. xxxviii. 7), 
healing (Luke xiii. 13), supply (John vi. 11), 
guidance (Psa. Ixxviii. 72), strength (Isa. xli. 10, 
Dan. X. 18, 19), and protection (Neh. ii. 18), 
with blessings included, too many to enumerate 
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here. '' When I consider the work of Thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars, which Thou hast 
ordained; what is man, that Thou art mindful 
of him ? and the son of man, that Thou visitest 
him?" (Psa. viii. 3-4). His finger has pencilled 
our rainbow circle on earth's darkest clouds, 
telling us of a "covenant'* promise that none 
can shake, and reminding us that, are our feet 
set, like those of the patriarcR, on the bleeding 
sacrifice — our one " sure foundation " in this 
changing world — that so surely is the entrance 
into glory made ours in one perfect blending, 
dove-tailing of promise — promise sure and ever- 
lasting, for time and for eternity — and sheltering 
us for ever from the wrath of a holy God against 
the guilt of a world "lying in wickedness." His 
hand, too, so " skilful " in its guiding, can trace 
for us a smooth pathway amidst the briars that 
would daily entangle us, can " make the rough 
places plain," and the " crooked straight," that 
we may not only tread for ourselves the " high- 
way of holiness," but that we may cause, by the 
mighty drawing power of that same hand, many 
wandering and dissatisfied ones to join the 
happy band of fellow-travellers to the heavenly 
city. 

In our Coflfee-Eoom work it has been a constant 
source of interest to trace the Lord's Hand in His 
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varied dealings with the people, and especially 
in that inner work, whiieh only by an intimate 
acquaintance and frequent intercourse, and that 
of a spiritual kind, can possibly be recognised ; 
while at the same time, by such encouragement 
as this, anything that might be called effort or 
labour is even at the present time amply rewarded. 
I shall not easily forget a visit I paid one day by 
mistake ! — a happy mistake it was. Intending to 
call at a particular house in a small street, I 
knocked at the wrong door, and was immediately 
welcomed in by a kind, motherly-looking woman, 
who offered me a seat in her little parlour. So 
friendly an offer could not be refused, and, for the 
sake of conversation, I asked her why she had 
placed in the window some conspicuously large 
texts, which in passing I had often noticed. With 
a very sweet smile, she replied, "Those texts 
have a history." Being invited to "tell thd 
history," she gave me the following story thus: — 
"Fourteen years ago," she said, "my dear 
liusband was a drunkard; he used to drink 
terribly, and two or three times everything in 
our house was sold for drink. The first twelve 
years of our married life were spent in poverty 
and distress, but through it all I had one comfort, 
and that was in praying to the Lord for him. 
Every night, too, for all those years I put a tract 
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" * It is finished ! ' " too. All the work is done, 
and I believe in it all. I wish I had known this 
before; I wish I had known it.' After this," 
continued the wife, "he came down to his tea, 
but he took very little, and spoke scarcely a word 
for two or three days. Then came Saturday. In 
the evening he brought me all his money, and 
counted it out on the table; but as he finished 
reckoning it up, he said, 'Mary, I want one 
shilling for myself.' This might have been for 
the inevitable half pint of beer or packet of 
tobacco, which runs away with so much of the 
hard-earned silver; but not so to-night." Con- 
tinuing her narrative, she said, "He went out, 
and was gone some little time, while I sat at 
home praying all the while. At last the door 
opened, and he came in, carrying a brown paper 
parcel in his hand. This he unfastened, and 
shewed me six large print texts which he had 
bought. These he said he wanted to put up 
outside the house, for * everybody to see ; ' so he 
got a hammer and some nails, and hammered 
them up outside the wall facing the street. How- 
ever, the rain came, and battered them about, so 
he took them down the next morning, and put 
them inside the window; and he has kept on 
putting them there ever since. Thank God, he 
was a changed man from that night. He never 
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iooched another drop of drink, but he often said, 
'Oh, ]lfary, I dread the smeU of it/ The first 
day he came in to dinner — after he had read that 
tract, and it had changed him so — he caught 
sight of the jng of beer on the table, for the 
doctor had ordered beer for me, as I was not Tery 
welL Bat as he saw it, he tnmed away; so I 
just said to the little girl, ' Throw away that beer, 
Emma ; we won't have it in the house again ' — 
and none of U3 have erer touched it since." 

Would it not be well if, among the wives and 
mothers of our land, we could see practised more 
of this holy self-sacrificing decision, resulting as 
it ever must in the '' hundred-fold more in this 
present life," as well as in a golden harvest for 
the ages to come. Prayer and effort thus com- 
bined must ever move the giving Hand, for to 
such paths of obedience as these His promises 
are bestowed, and on such a life His richest 
blessings must descend. 

" What were the texts he put up that night ?" 
I asked her, in conclusion. 

"They were all very simple texts about the 
ways of salvation/' she said, such as these : — 

*' Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
sbalt be saved." 

'^ Him that cometh unto Me, I will in no wise 
cast out." 
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" Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 

" I am the way, the truth, and the life." 

*' Look unto Me, and be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth." 

So the poor drunkard had become a " preacher 
of righteousness," one of the "trees of righteous- 
ness ; the planting of the Lord, that He might 
be glorified," and all through the simple story of 
the cross ; that one only effectual remedy for the 
sin-stricken soul; the only fountain of healing 
provided for those wounded by the deadly bite 
of the serpent. 

The world asks, "Is this possible?" We 
answer. In Scripture we find our guarantee for 
the eflicacy of this cure, and daily experience 
shews us that the leaves of healing borne by the 
tree of life have not yet lost their power over 
fallen human nature, but that, at this present 
time, the gospel is perhaps accomplishing a more 
extended work than has ever yet been known in 
our vast world, so burdened with its sins, its 
cares, and its ever-pressing needs — needs which 
call loudly to us^for the ever-flowing supply from 
the great Fountain Head, to be ministered by our 
hands. 

We read of one who, on a battle-field, lay 
amongst the wounded, his legs having been shot 
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off, heard the incessant groans from his dying 
comrades, intermingled with the ceaseless cry for 
" water." Powerless though he felt in his present 
state to relieve these sufferings, his heart was 
moved with deepest sympathy; and when the 
ambulances arrived on this sad scene of pain and 
death, he requested that he might be carried from 
one to another of the poor sufferers, just to " tell 
of the Water of Life." And shall not we, in our 
health and strength, communicate to others that 
which we have tasted for ourselves, namely, the 
refreshing draught of a stream made sweet for 
us by the touch of a Divine Hand ? 

Among the toiling ones it is encouraging to find 
how time can be made for this blessed service 
where there is a "willing heart" and a "mind 
to work" (Exod. xxv. 2; Neh. iv. 6). A young 
labourer in the service of a builder in this neigh- 
bourhood came here when we were just beginning 
the small meetings for the people. At these 
meetings he received the blessing of which hitherto 
he had been so neglectful, and at once began to 
endeavour to help his companions and neighbours, 
that they also might share his happiness. A 
great deal of ill-treatment he received from them 
at first, but he lived it all down, his nightly visits 
to the coffee-rooms, of course, being a constant 
means of strengthening to himself. After a time 
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he was removed to another place, to his great 
sorrow — " For this is hame, you know," he would 
say; **but I'll come back again some day." In 
the little village where his widowed mother lives, 
he began a Sunday class for children, and had so 
great a success, that soon about eighty children 
assembled in the small room twice every Sunday. 
His unfailing labours amongst these children and 
their parents, as well as the time and money he 
has spent in giving away and lending tracts before 
and after his work hours and at " dinner-time" so 
untiringly ever since his conversion, surely prove 
that his "religion is not in vain in the Lord." 
He came here again this winter for a few days, 
hoping at the time that his stay might be longer. 
He had expanded wonderfully during his absence, 
and was full of loving zeal in the Master's cause, 
holy and consistent in his daily life. This letter I 
received from him, after his removal from our 
neighbourhood, two or three months ago: — "I 
am very happy in Jesus up here. It is a very 
dull place ; and there is only one chapel here, and 
I went to it on Wednesday night, and there was 

8ix (in audience). I miss the meetings at D 

very much. I did not know what the Lord sent 
me away for so sudden; I should have liked to 
stop one more week, but the Lord knows all about 
it. When I came here, the first night we were 
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FJnging hjiniis, and we was tcit happy; and the 
nett nigjit a poor widow wanted to see me. When 
I went to her, she t<dd me thai her only son had 
died, and that she was Teiy mnch cut up about 
it ; but I talked to her about Jesos, and I told her 
there was 'life for a look.' She said that she 
would gire np all for Jesos; that she had heard 1 
was a good son to my mother, and was teaching 
in a Sunday school, and she wished to g^ me 
a little to help me. But I said I eonld not take it, 
for she was rery poor. But she said she wonld 
give it to the Lord; so I was obliged to take the 
'' widow's mite," and from that the Lord has 
opened people's hearts to gire to the Smiday 
school. ... I think I was just brought here on 
purpose. I went home on Saturday, and there 
has been very heaTy rain — onr place has been 
flooded with water ; and on Smiday I had to take 
tracts down the Lea, and I had « job to get down 
for the water and mnd, bat I did not care about 
that, because I was working for a good Master. 1 
have got sixteen more houses to take tracts, that 
will be seventy altogether. We got on very nicely 
with the school on Sunday, though it was so wet 
and rough." 

Here we find joy in service, rest in labour, 
and a " happy " heart in a " duU place." How 
many dull places and dark hours might thus be 
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brightened, were the love of their divine " Master" 
a greater reality with us ! 

After giving an account of " our cofifee-rooms " 
to a gathering of working men in London the 
other evening, a good number of them lingered 
behind, just to shake hands and speak a friendly 
word to me. I ought to mention that the meeting 
had been held for the inauguration of a small 
coflfee-room in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
large factory employing great numbers of men, 
who have hitherto had no evening resort but the 
theatre or public-house. As I shook hands with 
one of these men at the close of the meeting, a 
powerful fellow, all ready primed, you could see 
at a glance, for either good or evil, I said to him, 
" Will you back up the new cofifee-room ?" " No, 
I don't think so," he said ; " you see, we three 
are Tichborne men, and we want to see him 
righted. A real born gentlemctn in a dungeon, 
just think of that!" *'We know it," said the 
second, a clever-looking young man of the artisan 
class; "we have good authority for saying so." 
** And his treatment is unjust,** said the first most 
vehemently. " Unjust ! " repeated all three. I 
said, " Well, what has that got to do with the new 
cofifee-room ? " " Why, it's just this," said the first, 
"we believe in him, and we won't go^any place 
where we don't see Tichborne done justice to." 
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"Believing in Tichbome won't save your soul," 
I replied ; " but believing in my Lord Jesus Christ 
to-night will save you." Here I was interrupted 
thus : " A lady like you has great influence ; if 
you was to go about the country speaking up for 
him, you might do something towards getting him 
out of prison." To this delightful suggestion I 
replied that I was " much too busily occupied in 
trying to shew poor sin-bound souls their way out 
of prison," to give my time to such work as this. 
We were now obliged to part, but these few words 
give a glimpse of the channels into which too 
much of our English energy is turned. Can it not 
be directed into higher and nobler courses — efforts 
for the good of man and the glory of God ? That 
this is no hopeless task, we have experienced 
beyond our highest expectations. Let us attempt 
still greater things. 

When the heart of the man is changed by the 
mighty power of the Hand that wields the " sharp 
and two-edged sword," the life, the ambitions, 
tastes, feelings, words, actions, are changed. A 
few sentences from another of my large collection 
of letters, marked " Not to be destroyed," shews 
us this very plainly : " I often think of the first 
time I came to the meeting. It seems that I had 
no great desire then for the good of my soul, but 
I did not sit there very long before I was awakened 
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to a sense of my danger, and I conld see what a 
long way I had been drifted out to sea, and I 
began again in my own strength to get back again 
to land, and so I struggled for many weeks with 
the waves. I seemed to see nothing but high 
rocks ; I could not see a place for landing, and so 
I should have been struggling in the waves till 
now had not a Pilot shewn Himself, and in my 
utter despair I consented for Him to come into 
my boat and take the oars from my hand, and He 
brought me safe to shore. Oh ! I do thank God 
for sparing my life till now, for I was till lately 
quite in darkness, and I think I was just like that 
poor man you told us about last Sunday that 
passed from us in darkness. ... I wanted to 
* climb up some other way.' Oh ! our folly ! I 
can see better now, and I find it wants a continual 
eye on the compass — our Saviour — ^to keep us from 
the rocks." . . . 

A young German soldier writes : . . . "I must 
tell you that I still hold on; and my dear Lord 
Jesus Christ is more to me every day ; I love Him 
more than ever. . . . We have a Home here, a 
place for soldiers only. We have a meeting here 
every night, and besides, we have private prayer- 
rooms, and it is so nice after I have done my day's 
duty, to be with Him alone; I like to be alone with 

p 
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my heavenly Father. I have not missed a night 
since I have been here going to some meeting ; 
and it has been such a help to me. . . . You 
know the devil is always ready to bring us back 
again, sometimes he tempts me very much ; but 
then I look up to Him, who is stronger than Satan, 
and He gives me all I need. ... It is a hard and 
trying matter sometimes to hear such bad talk as 
you wUl in a barrack-room, but I must let my 
light shine before them. Thank God, I am not 
ashamed of Jesus, I can go and talk to my 
comrades about Christ ; we have fourteen or 
fifteen meeting with us every night. . . .Oh! 
what happiness it is to live for Christ, to have 
Him in our hearts, and to know that all our sins 
are forgiven ! " . . . 

Another young man writes : • . . " How thank- 
ful I am to you for taking such an interest in such 
wicked boys as me. You said what bad boys we 

used to be in your class at , and T have often 

thought what patience you must have for to keep 
trying to lead us in the right path, and not to see 
any difference in us ; but I know that they feel 
different in the heart, and I thank God that He 
has given you courage. ... I am going to tell 
you what first brought me to love the Saviour." 
. . . Then follows a very simple but touching 
account of a short conversation we had had 
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together one day, when these words seem to have 
sunk into his heart. " You said to me, ' God 
bless you, and may He be with you.' . . . These 
words I said to myself on my way home a hundred 
times, and I prayed to Him to be with me, and to 
wash away all my sins in the blood of Christ. . . . 
I have tried to run away from Christ a great many 
times since, but He would not leave me, and I 
always felted unhappy when I was in the public- 
house." . . . 

These few extracts will suflSce to shew that the 
working men need our aid, and that they appreciate, 
and that more warmly than they can express, the 
efforts we make for their good. So much of the 
discontent manifested in strikes and other tumul- 
tuous gatherings are simply an outlet of the 
/eeling that they are neglected by those wealthier 
and happier than themselves. A policeman 
gladdened our hearts the other day by saying, 
^what we have heard more than once from the 
f ips of the force here, " It " — alluding to our 
?o^ee-room — ''has given the police easy work in 
E=i:is town now.*' 

OOkiQ power of the "unseen Hand" has been 
dh, felt amongst us in the wonderful enlight- 
^^ut and instruction of the ignorant but seeking 
'^^ which has been so graciously vouchsafed. 
t^ ^n shall they know that follow on to know the 
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Lord." No words can be truer than these, whether 
amongst rich or poor, educated or uneducated, 
young or old. A man said at our Bible class the 
other evening, as we were finishing up the subject 
of "the unsearchable riches of Christ" : — " I was 
watching them making bricks to-day, and they 
kept shoving the old out of the barrow to make 
room for the new, and then turning out the new 
to make room for more new; so," he said, " I want 
to keep shoving out the old riches of the world, 
and of sin, to make room for the " unsearchable" 
riches, and then giving away the new to make 
room for more new!** 

The next morning he met a man, who is 
also a member of the class, going to his break- 
fast, and he said to him, " We left out some- 
thing from the subject last night; we did not 
take it all" {take it all, indeed!). "What was 
that?" the other asked. "Why! we didn't say 
what the Lord said, that Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these — the lilies of the 
field!** 

One morning I passed this man talking to 
another man over a hedge. He seemed to be say- 
ing to him, " I've been ringing my bell all this 
morning." Thinking that this was evidently a 
metaphorical expression, and intended to convey 
Bome spiritual leftfton, 1 ^^-feVfe^i, ** What are you 
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saying about the bell?" In a moment he had 
said "good day" to his companion, and was 
walking by my side. " I was just telling him 
that in the mill when more corn is wanted, the 
man rings a little bell, a trap-door opens over his 
head, and a whole lot of corn is poured in. So 
when my heart feels empty, and I want more 
supplies, I ring my little bell of prayer. I have 
been ringing it all the morning, and now the 
** windows of heaven" are opened " over my head, 

and " " You are filled with all the fulness 

of God," I replied. " Yes, Miss," he said, " that's 
it!" *' And so now you can ring the other little 
bell of praise!" "Yes," he answered, "I do, 
I do; with all my heart I praise Him, thank 
Him!" 

Thus the everyday objects of life become a 
means, in the Almighty Hand, of most precious 
teaching — a pictorial alphabet, from which His 
little ones learn to spell out the glorious lessons 
of our Father's love, our Saviour's death and 
resurrection, and the Holy Spirit's power to com- 
fort, instruct, and " guide into the way of peace." 
Are these not lessons for eternity, as well as for 
time? Are they not some of the pages of the 
book into which the angeh desire to look? but 
which are opened to us by Him who has passed 
"within the veil," a "forerunnet" iot ^Vl^^* ^'^•<^- 
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ing/' ** following" one, who, though poor on earth, 
may he "rich in faith," "heir" of the "kingdom 
prepared for him before the foundation of the 
world." 

The Hand whose dealings we have so faintly 
traced in this chapter, is also wondronsly nsed 
in the support of the weak ones in His flock so 
widely scattered over His green pastures. 

Going into the chamber of one who had been 
passing through intense suffering for many days, 
and at frequent intervals during a life-time of 
pain, such as we who are in health can by no 
means realize, I offered some expression of 
sympathy, saying, " How dreadful it must be to 
endure such suffering as this ! " " Oh," said the 
invalid, " don't say dreadful ! nothing is dreadful 
tome. He," looking up as she spoke, "always 
puts His ' left hand under my head ; ' but when 
the bad days come, He puts hoih hands about 
me ; so the ' bad days ' are the best days after 
aU!" 

A railwayman said to me the other day, 
" I seem to have gone to school again. My 
Master is teaching me, and He will make me 
learn ! " 

Happy learners in the divine school ! let us 
retain our position "at His feet," praying still 
more earnestly that ourselves and those around 
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US may be kept and made ** willing in the day 
of His power." So shall we prosper, "the beauty 
of the Lord our God shall be upon us," and He 
will establish "the work of our hands/ " 



CHAPTER XV. 

In secret love, the Master 
To each one whispers low, 

" I am at hand, work faster ; 
Behold the sunset-glow ! " 

And each one smileth sweet 

"Who hears the Master's feet. 




jjLEEADY I hear a devoted lady district 
visitor inquiring, " But in your system 
are the Women utterly neglected?" 
To this I reply, " They are well 
cared for." 

In our rooms a Mothers' Meeting is held, pre- 
sided over by four ladies, who each undertake 
different departments. 

Materials are sold at a reduced price, and made 
up on the spot. 

Good fires, and often in winter the gas lighted, 
make the rooms cheerful and comfortable. 

Hymns are sung, and some interesting book 
read aloud. 

Proceedings close with Scripture reading and 
prayer. Two hours is the time spent at the 
mothers' meeting. 

These ladies and myself visit the homes con- 
stantly, and always find a friendly welcome 
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awaiting ub. Our experience is this: — ^There is 
plenty of love in the hnman heart, but nnde- 
veloped, because unsought. Only let ns go to 
work with "wisdom" as soul "winners," and we 
shall FIND. Let the truth be our " banner," and 
God's Word our "sword," and we must have 
" victory." 

A Young Women's meeting is held regularly 
once a week, and well attended. A curtain 
drawn, or screens raised, to apportion a pleasant 
comer for the purpose, and some precious 
subject out of the wonderful book dissected and 
searched till our hearts glow with this sweet 
intercourse ; and we end by uniting in prayer and 
praise. 

One hour this reading occupies, and it is not an 
hour spent in vain, as many can testify. 

On Sundays we have two meetings for the 
people, which are well attended by women as 
well as men. In the afternoon at half- past 
three, and in the evening at seven o'clock. The 
Tuesday and Thursday evening meetings also 
are well attended by the women, as I have said. 

Here I should like to mention one reason why 
empty seats are not in vogue amongst us. It is 
this: — One Hour, inclusive of everything, each 
meeting lasts. 

i^our hvmns, two piajeT'a, ^Ti3L«.%liQrt address 
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never exceeding Half-an-Houb, if so long, is our 
programme. 

"Why should we keep the people longer ? 

In one hour everything can be said and done 
that is necessary; the hearers are not wearied, 
the speaker is not exhausted; and all are ready 
for a return on the first opportunity. 

The Bible Class 

is invaluable as a tie of brotherhood amongst the 
Christians, as a means of strengthening for the 
young beginners, and as a means of great 
spiritual help to all, in leading them direct to 
their Bibles for an answer to their own difficulties, 
and to the specious arguments which they con- 
stantly hear amongst their ungodly companions, 
and often, alas ! amongst the professing Christians 
too. Unitarian, Socinian, Atheistic, and various 
other phases of the one condemning sin, viz., 
unbelief — all rear their heads amongst the highest 
and lowest classes of our Christian England, and 
these dangers can only be met with in one ,name, 
through ONE WORD, and by the power of one Holy 
Spirit. 

Let us then use that power, and bring it into 
contact with the people. 

The Men's Bible Classes are very inter- 
esting. 
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Sometimes the men choose their subjects, and 
sometimes they let me have the choice. About 
this there is no difficulty. 

Shall I mention some of the ^ 

Subjects. 

Faith. — ^Much too large for one night, but taken 
in divisions. 

HuMTLiTT. — ^Here the natural inclination is to 
turn off the point of the subject ; but this must be 
kept in check. 

Prtde. — Bather easier. Illustrations found in 
Scripture, &c. 

The Lord's Supper. — Deeply interesting to 
them, and of great importance, as it is much 
neglected generally among those who ought to 
LOVE the Table. 

At our last Bible Class a young man chose the 
subject of " Casting." " Let us find," he said, " all 
the verses where this word is used in the Bible." 
" Too large," I said, " but we can find some of 
them." It certainly proved most interesting. 

" He will cast our sins behind His back," was 
my beginning, with a few words in explanation of 
making that text our conmiencement. 

" Him that cometh to Me, I will in nowise cast 
out," read another, commenting thus — "He will 
'cast' away our sins, but He wiU not *ca8t out' 
the sinner that * corner' \.o^m" 
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" Cast thy bread upon the waters," was read by 
a man with great enjoyment, as though he were 
himself tasting the sweetness of that labour. But 
the words were not long out of his mouth before a 
man at the opposite side of the class answered 
him thus — **In Matt. vii. 6, we read, 'Cast not 
your pearls before swine.' " 

Immediately the exquisite balance of Scripture 
was brought before us, and the perfectly unerring 
wisdom of our Divine Teacher held up as not only 
our guide, our pattern, but also as our supply; 
and an opportunity given for the little pair of 
verses to be fitted into this need. 

** Without Me ye can do nothing " (John xv. 4). 

" I can do all things through Christ, which 
strengtheneth me " (Phil. iv. 16). 

But I need not go further in detail. 

" Giving Away." 

** Living up." — ^A common expression of reproach 
among the men in regard to themselves, and of 
half-professors, of whom they say, "He doesn't 
live up to it," — the it being evidently some attain- 
ment of very great height, but seldom reached, by 
their own account. 

" Do not lower your profession," is the key-note 
struck for this Bible class. 

" Hold fast your profession." 



^aiecr iwtl ivor^ as npeiL las ay Se 

HIS 1^ -rrrrria^tu: jf StOOLy flT CksSSC. 

^*^3iPTT3a: CfF.vX\«7raasw — Tihh&. ami & seK 
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sixty chairs, my harmonium, a small hit of carpet, 
a gas stove, and plenty of hibles and hymn-books, 
when our comfort is complete. 

A tea is held occasionally for the members of 
the Bible class, when they speak delightfully of 
the blessing they have received at these meetings. 
At our last tea I was trying to urge them to visit 
the houses of those who seemed sealed to every 
invitation we could give them, and personally tell 
them of **the Saviour they had found;" and as 
an encouragement to this end, I was reminding 
them of the difficulties I had gone through myself 
at first with many of those now sitting at the 
table. ** You know I was a great bore to you," I 
said, " and a plague I must have often been ; but 
you see the object was accomplished, and you are 
happy, and I am too," — when a voice from one 
of our company said, "I am very glad you was a 
plague r' This was heartily laughed over, but 
echoed, I think, by all, and I was thus enabled to 
press my point, " Go thou and do likewise." 

A Missionary. 

Through the generosity of a most kind friend, 
we hope soon to have this most important addition 
to our present 

Staff, 

Q 
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which now consists of 

One Manager, and under him 
Two Men and 
A Boy, 
all of whom are busily employed, alid constantly 
in the rooms. 

Our Hindrances 
are these, and I mention them for the benefit of 
those who may be wishing to open such buildings 
for the benefit of the working people, that, if 
possible, in other cases they may be avoided. 

In each of our establishments we have only one 
public room, in which we are obliged to have the 
sale and consumption of eatables, games, and 
reading. 

Though this is all very well for a beginning, as a 
permanent arrangement these three occupations 
are hardly compatible at the same time, and in 
one room, for these reasons : 

In the first place, the games, such as draughts, 
chess, &c. (for we do not allow cards or billiards) 
disturb the readers. 

In the second place, it is a very expensive 
arrangement, for having only the one public room 
to invite the men into, we cannot make any charge 
for reading the ** papers and books," which are a 
considerable item in our yearly expenditure. 

In the third place, \\» \^ Tiot «»o clean an arrange- 
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ment as it would be were there a separate eating 

room. I must say, however, in justice to G 

and his assistants, that under all these drawbacks 
our rooms have always been noted for their order, 
cleanliness, and brightness. 

No smoking, of course, can be allowed. Opinions 
vary as to whether it would be well, if possible, in 
buildings more spacious than ours to set apart a 
room specially for this purpose. 

Again, in answer to the question so continually 
asked, **Is your coffee-room self-supporting?" I 
reply, we have not been able to give this matter 
a fair test, for the same reason, namely, our want 
of space. But I can easily point out to others who 
are interested in the same question different means 
by which 

A COFFEE-EOOM MAY BE MADE SeLF- SUPPORTING. 

First, Good food, and cheap prices. 

Second, In addition to the coffee-room, have 
several other rooms. A reading-room — small fee 
for admission to this daily or weekly. A room 
for games — small fee required here also. Two 
or three rooms for drawing, music, and singing 
classes, for all of which the young men would pay 
well, and their payments, besides paying the 
instructor, would help to support the hall ; while 
—and here I am putting the first consideration 
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last — a useful employment would be provided for 
those who would otherwise be idle in the evenings, 
and if idle, employed in nothing less than evil. 
A room for boys — Id. a-week admission ; but here 
you need arrangements entirely separate from the 
rest of the establishment ; a man, too, who cares 
for the boys, is firm, and yet kind, who would 
devote his evenings after his daily work, and to 
find such a man is no easy matter. If the boys 
had one or two occupations as well as games, were 
taught on certain nights in the week, and occa- 
sionally read aloud to, this part of the concern 
might be carried on very smoothly and profitably 
too. The boys have plenty of money, though you 
may not think it ; and will spend their pence, 
and their precious time too, in the low theatres, 
gambling-houses, and public-houses, or, which is 
nearly as bad, in the streets, if you do not put 
before them some higher object, or provide for 
them some happier life. I can only say on behalf 
of them, that they would appreciate and accept 
any effort made for their good, and they are 
worth saving. 

To this should be added, besides meeting room, 
one or perhaps two rooms for letting for clubs, 
temperance meetings, &c. 

Greatly needed, too, are lodging rooms. For 
such rooms the demouQi \^ cou%latvt^ Qven in our 
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small town. *' Where can we go ? " the men 
say; ** there is no place for us but a public-house 
to sleep in;" and no respectable man would wish 
for silch a night's shelter as this. Yet it is the 
inevitable fate of the travellers, as well as of the 
young single men who have no home of their own. 
Many a man has been enticed " back to drink " 
again by these terrible influences. 

Lastly, I would say, have only people of Christian 
character to wait upon the men, so that no slur 
can be cast upon the rooms. Immense tact and 
patience are required by those who serve, as a 
cross look, or word, or disagreeable remark, will 
easily drive away a new-comer, and perhaps all his 
clique of friends with him. 

The men must be studied and indulged in their 
little likes and dislikes, their tastes and fancies. 
They are not unreasonable, but they like to be 
cared for. This study of their wishes seems to me 
to be both commanded and blessed in Scripture. 

** Blessed is he that considereth the poor, the 
Lord will deliver him in time of trouble." 

I hope enough has been said in these pages to 
prove that " coffee-room " work need no longer be 
associated in our minds, as a friend amusingly 
writes, with the idea of " dulness and slops," but 
that it may be taken up by many of the labourers 
in the great harvest field as a freah cetitx^ l^x 
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united effort. Into this "carpet-bag," as the 
same friend has denominated " the room," may be 
thrown gifts of various kinds, I may say of every 
kind, and each will prove useful in its way. 

For the adornments of our rooms, the games, 
books, and many other attractions, we have to 
thank many kind givers. In expressing our grati- 
tude, I can only say I do not think a penny thus 
spent has been lost. They have all served to 
engross the interest and attention of those who 
would otherwise have wandered alone and uncared 
for through the streets, where, yielding to the luring 
lights of the gin-palace, or the bait of sin presented 
in a thousand attractive forms, would have formed 
a large portion of the throng who are to-day 
traversing the paths of misery. 

May the blessing of Jehovah rest still naore 
abundantly on this, and all similar efforts for His 
glory, and the rescue of our perishing fellow- 
creatures. 

May His richest blessings also descend on those 
most kind friends who have helped on our work 
by their money, their prayers, and their sympathy. 
Without Me ye can do nothing," must ever be 
the motto of a living, working Church, whether in 
its united assemblies or amongst its individual 
labourers, and to His great name we would 
^scribe all the glory ol ou^ «»mc.^^^^ He may have 
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graciously vouchsafed to our varied undertakings ; 
at the same time we love to remember with grati- 
tude and earnest prayer all those kind friends 
who have so warmly encouraged- us in our efforts, 
and whose thoughtful kindness to those who could 
lay no claim to their interest beyond the one 
great gospel claim of neighbour upon neighbour, 
must, both in time and through a great eternity, 
reap its promised reward of a Father's blessing. 
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